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a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
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“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 
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This new prayer book was 
composed especially for 
Catholic women. It contains 
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ims; a rule of life; morn- 
ing and evening prayers; lit- 
tle office of the B. V. M.; de- 
votions to the Blessed Sacra- 
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prayers of petition and 
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pleasure of ugtng Os same prayers at Mass as 
the priest says. e Ordinary of the Mass is giv- 
en in Latin and English, marked with a new, easy 
method of following the priest. The Proper in 
English for every Sunday in the year is conve- 
niently a so that the significance of the 
particular Mass is readily known. All Catholic 
irls and women, especially sodalists, should own 
is book. Prices according to bindings. $2.50, 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $6.00. Send order to 
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An Assurance 
GRACE IRENE CARROLL 


I wandered into an abbey as the lingering light of day 
Fell faintly through stainéd diamonds and in pools on the pavement lay; 
Or, with stealthy fingers reaching down arches high and bare, 
Colored the threads 
On the low-bent heads 
Of the one who knelt in prayer. 


The swelling tones of an organ stirred the stillness in silvery strain, 
With gushes of sweet boy-voices repeating the low refrain. 
In the pauses the solemn chanting of a priest in the distance obscure 
Fell on the ear 
In cadences clear 
Of music holy and pure. 


I lingered within the shadows forgetful of earthly things, 
Lost in the prayerful abstraction which from hallowed environment springs, 
And my soul wandered forth and mingled with the soul of the Great Unseen, 
Forgetful of life 
And the narrow strife 
Of the vale that lies between. 


While the darkness closed about me and I knelt in the gloom alone, 
F’en the casual footstep was heard no more upon the paving-stone; 
Till the service was long since over, and the day was on the wane, 
And the solemn knell 
Of an evening bell 
Brought my spirit to earth again. 


Then I rose and left the shadows and the stillness which reigned supreme, 
To mingle once more in the hurrying swirl and eddy of life’s stream. 
But I carried a benediction of peace from A PRESENCE won, 
An assurance pure 
Of a guidance sure 
That will last until life is done. 
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Have Mercy on Me! 


It is November, the month of the Poor Souls. The 
Church in her liturgy appeals throughout the month 
in behalf of her suffering members in the cleansing 
flames of purgatory. She opens the month by elevating 
the hearts and minds of men to the very portals of 
heaven where she permits them, as it were, to peep 
through the gates of glory upon the unspeakable hap- 
piness of those who, like St. Paul, have fought the good 
fight and have won an eternal crown. Those who in- 
habit this paradise of delights beckon to us to follow 
them to the happiness that surpasseth all understand- 
ing. 

All Souls’ Day! What a contrast! Not glory, not 
joy is the dominant tone, but sorrow and grief. Possibly 
among these victims that are now expiating the tem- 
poral punishment for their sins, sins that had been 
forgiven long ago, are the souls of loved relatives or 
dear friends. At any rate these poor souls are the 
friends of God, destined to see Him face to face! they 
appeal to us for mercy. God who is just will be merci- 
ful to us if we show mercy to the afflicted. Besides 
prayer, the gaining of indulgences and other good works 
which are within the reach of all, many can attend the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and receive Holy Communion 
frequently, if not daily, for the Poor Souls. Be merci- 
ful and mercy will be shown unto you. 


Schooling the Parents 


The Abbey News of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, has recently introduced a series of articles by 
Father Edgar Schmiedeler, professor of sociology at St. 
Benedict’s College, and an eminent authority on social 
problems in the home. 

Father Edgar urges parents to educate themselves 
in a way that will enable them to cope with the many 
and serious problems that confront them in the task 
of raising their children at the presnt time, not wishing 
to imply, however, that parents are in any way remiss 
in the fulfillment of their duties, but that the problem, 


as it presents itself to-day, is more complicated than it 
was a generation or two ago. 

“Under the circumstances,” he says, “the parental in- 
stinct and traditional customs do not suffice for the 
tasks of child guidance.” 

“Understanding children and their behaviour prob- 
lems is not a matter of intuitive knowledge on the part 
of parents, nor even of an anxious desire to meet their 
full responsibilities. It is rather the result of much 
study, and that of the physical, social, and mental needs 
of many children, as well as the determination of the 
needs of each individual child. Knowledge is required 
for this just as it is required for any other important 
task.” 

Parents may be inclined to contest Father Edgar’s 
remarks. Our. parents and their parents and their 
grandparents succeeded in holding the family together 
without having made such a study as Father Edgar 
proposes. But the objection is anticipated and an- 
swered in the same article. 

“The rapid changes in the mechanics of living, in 
customs, recreations, housing, etc., make a demand upon 
parents for a philosophy and for methods based upon 
the present day. The child of twenty or thirty years 
ago lived in. a vastly different world, with different 
stimuli, different desires, and different behaviour.” 

“Hence,” concludes Father Edgar, “if parent educa- 
tion has not become a very real need to-day, it is at 
least a source of help that the sincere parent will not 
lightly pass up.”—J. P. 


Reminiscences of My Mother 


A lady, whose good fortune it was to be brought up 
by a devout Christian mother in a truly Catholic home, 
has at our request pulled aside the curtain of the past 
and given us a peep into that blessed home of child- 
hood’s happy days. 

“One of the first recollections I have is what mother 
used to tell me about St. Helena. This was my name, 
and in my mother’s bedroom there was a very fine old 
picture of Saint Helena, seeing the ‘Vision of the 
Cross.’ The Saint was resting on a couch, and through 
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the window of the room could be plainly seen the pic- 
ture of the cross coming towards her as she slept. The 
painter had so well done his work that, as I looked, it 
always seemed to me that the cross came nearer and 
nearer. Even in baby days, mother used to tell me 
that I should grow to be like this lady. I can well re- 
member how, at three years of age, she used to impress 
upon my little mind, while keeping me in front of this 
picture, that I must be good and holy like Saint Helena. 
Then she would tell me that ‘Helena’ was my name and 
that I was called after the Saint. Often my gaze went 
to this picture and I grew to love it. One day I found 
in the room a long thin stick, like a lath. I do not 
know what it was used for, nor how it came there, but 
I stood quite close to the couch where the picture hung, 
and with all my baby strength, took the stick in my two 
hands and tapped the picture. Being caught in the 
act, in baby language I said: ‘me, ena,’ not speaking 
plain as yet. Later on when I grew older, close to the 
time when preparing for my First Holy Communion, 
mother brought the picture and hung it in my bedroom 
at the foot of the bed, and oh, how happy I was to have 
it there. More than ever I loved the beautiful face of 
the Saint, and even now can recall the many times my 
dear Mother told me I should be like her. 

“There were also two other pictures in mother’s 
room—the Ecce Homo and a twin picture, the Mother 
of Sorrows; both were very beautiful. When I was 
real bad mother took me into her room and, pointing 
to our Mother of Sorrows, she would tell me I had made 
her cry because I was so bad. True, the big tears were 
falling down her cheeks. I was still quite young and 
naughty often, and believed that I made Our Mother 
cry. Then one day, when I had been very very good, 
I was sent to the room to get something, and happen- 
ing to look up at the picture, I saw that the tears were 
falling. I was heart-broken, since I had been unusually 
good. So, going out, I pulled Mother by the dress and 
brought her to the room, saying: ‘See, she is crying 
and I have been very good. It was not me who made 
her cry today,’ and then only I noticed that the tears 
were always there. 

“It was a holy custom to say night prayers together 
every night. If we children were out, we had to be in 
by eight o’clock for the Rosary, and if one was missing, 
mother used to say: ‘John, (speaking to Father) 
Philip is not in yet—please get him in,’ and then we 
would have the Rosary, the Litany of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and our Examination of Conscience, which was 
always a very laborious task for me. But I had to 
do it and am thankful now that the practice was in- 
stilled into my mind then, and also of the importance 
of being always ready to die. Now, death has no fears 
for me. Mother added some other sweet ejaculations 
and the prayer to St. Michael for a happy death. I 
can near her now, though her dear voice is stilled for 
us all, and how she spoke with so much feeling, as most 
of the extra prayers came from her heart and not from 
books. 

“Mother always put God first. If she was leaving 
the house for even ten or fifteen minutes, she would 
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always make the sign of the cross and say her act of 
contrition. We learned early to do the same. If she 
burnt herself while working about the stove, she would 
say: ‘Lord, have mercy on the suffering souls in Pur- 
gatory.’ My little sister heard her and one day wher 
she burnt herself, and was making a great effort to 
keep from crying, we heard her say: ‘Dod tiss the 
tolls in ’tory.’” 

Many of the saints have had mothers similar to the 
one mentioned above. Pious and devout mothers are 
accustomed from the very outset to point out to their 
heaven-sent charges, even before they seem to notice 
things, the crucifix that ornaments (or should, if it does 
not,) every Catholic home, the pictures and images of 
the saints, and other devout objects. They speak to 
them frequently of these sacred images, accustom the 
tiny hands to trace the holy sign of the cross, instruct 
the tiny lips to lisp the holy names, and thus in various 
other ways impress upon the tender minds of their little 
ones these first lessons that mean so much in the mold- 
ing of character and will prove a powerful influence on 
these little ones in later life. 

Unfortunately the modern trend is away from all 
such pious practices. The first indications of passion— 
the animal in man—are exhibited in the cradle. There 
and then is the time to give the first lessons in self- 
conquest. But how many fond parents foolishly let 
these incipient passions go unchecked. Is it any wonder 
then that the children of our day are growing up spoilt 
and unruly? Moreover, family prayer is neglected at 
table, morning and evening prayer is omitted—there 
is no time. But a time will come when regrets cannot 
substitute for the omissions and the neglect of the past. 
The pious atmosphere of the home has been dissipated 
by the spirit of the times in which we live, and that 
spirit is not of God. 

For general edification we should be glad to hear 
from others of our readers who have pleasant recollec- 
tions of the influence of a devout mother and a happy 
and innocent childhood spent in a truly Christian home, 
where the house was not merely a shelter for the night 
but stood for all that the word home implies. 


Dialogue 
CLARENCE H. V. Younc 


“Thy forehead, Master, haltingly impressed 

By hatred, sorrow, and world-weariness, 

Doth not too readily reveal thy quest 

For hidden things and other worldliness. 

Is it that thou hast then the power to bless 
Thyself and others, or thyself alone? 

Make known to me thy mystic word, unless 

Thou heard’st thy secret knowledge for thine own.” 


“Alas, my friend, no secret word have I, 

No key have I discovered which unlocked 

The unknown of the earth or of the sky. 

Though true my life clay strangely hath been blocked, 
*Twas not through finding out the Grail I sought, 

But by the quest itself the thing was wrought.” 
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On the Threshold 


And he shall put his hand upon the head of the victim and it shall be acceptable and help to its 


expiation.— (Lev. 1:4) 


66 PENNY for your thoughts, Ed,” sug- 
gested Father Gilbert, who had come 
suddenly upon this member of his flock. 

“Not worth it, Father,” came the retort. 

With this offer and its forthcoming reply Fa- 
ther Gilbert and Ed Allen opened another of 
their pleasant chats. 

Allen took courage to press his suit: “Father, 
since you aroused me from dreamland, I am go- 
ing to take revenge by coaxing a thought or two 
from you.” 

“You are like a gnat, Ed—hard to chase 
away. However, Iam with you. What is it?” 

“You know, Father,” the young man _ said 
with an evident sign of satisfaction, “before the 
elevation of the Mass the priest extends his 
hands over the chalice. I have often wondered 
why.” 

“Why? Well, let us get the contents of the 
prayer first.” 

“Oh, that’s easy. Here it is: 


‘This oblation, therefore, of our 
service and that of Thy whole family, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, graciously to 
accept and to dispose our days in Thy 
peace, and to command us to be de- 
livered from eternal damnation and to 
be numbered in the flock of Thine 
elect. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


“Yes, that’s it. This prayer, like some of the 
preceding ones, pleads for a more favorable ac- 
ceptance of our offering. The moment of the 
Eternal King’s arrival is high and the throb of 
every heart is quickened at the thought. We 
beseech the Lord to receive the offering of our 
service or the offering which we, His servants, 
present to Him. The idea of service and of serv- 
ants expresses God’s supreme dominion over 
us and our complete submission to Him. All 
the faithful should regard themselves as so 
many slaves who were once bartered to iniquity, 
to deceit, and to Satan, but now there is glory 
in the title of ‘Servants,’ provided the service 
implied is that of God. The Mass is the most 


perfect service which any creature can render 
to God. The home which is due to the Almighty 
is that of adoration, best expressed by sacrifice, 
a mode of worship due to no creature whatso- 
ever. This adoration is distinguished from the 
veneration accorded to the saints. Our unfavor- 
able times have more or less dispelled the con- 
sciousness of our debt to God by way of sac- 
rifice. A reawakening of the liturgical spirit 
will no doubt go a great way towards rearous- 
ing this sense among Catholics and exerting a 
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proportionate influence on the non-Catholic 
world. 

“Note, however, that this is not an oblation 
belonging to the priest alone, but the ‘whole 
family’ is stressed.” 

“Yes, Father,” Allen broke in quite abruptly, 
“that word ‘family’ is far from clear to me.” 

“Why, the family of God, the whole Christian 
family is meant here. All the members of God’s 
household profess the same faith, immolate the 
same victim, unite in the same prayer, and solic- 
it the same benedictions. Hence, should the 
Holy Sacrifice be offered in the remotest corner 
of the world, should the priest be surrounded 
by but a handful of the children of this family, 
still the offering would be the oblation of God’s 
whole family. St. Paul has this thought in his 
mind when he writes to the Ephesians: ‘You 
are no longer strangers and foreigners, but you 
are fellow citizens with the saints and members 
of the household of God.’ ” J 

“Father, you must think that I am dense,” 
Allen admitted with a blush, “I should have 
known that much.” 

“No apology needed here,” the priest stressed 
with a show of pleasure at Allen’s humility. 
“But let us go on. In the remainder of this 
prayer a threefold favor is,asked: that our 
days be disposed in peace; that we escape eter- 
nal damnation; and that we be numbered 
amongst the saints. Thus God’s dominion is 
set down as extending over the earth, the neth- 
er world, and heaven. We ask for peace, a quiet 
life, so as to be free from our enemies and thus 
be enabled to serve God in justice the rest of 
the days of our life; as to the other life, we 
crave the one thing neecssary, negatively the 
freedom from eternal damnation, and positively 
the enrolment in the heavenly roster. The great 
obstacle is sin, which had to be expiated on the 
cross. Now the Mass is the unbloody renewal 
of this expiatory act and the means of applying 
the fruits thereof directly to our own souls.” 

“Very fine prayer, Father,” Allen comment- 
ed. 

“Yes, certainly. It may interest you to know 
that St. Gregory (d. 604) inserted the words: 
‘Dispose our days in peace.’ He lived in very 
troublous times.” 

“Father, aren’t all times more or less trou- 
blous?” the inquirer remarked with a smile. 
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“Therefore,” stressed the priest, “this addi- 
tional clause is always in place in the canon.” 

“Father, you haven’t yet told why the priest 
holds his hands over the chalice at this prayer.” 

The pastor’s face began to brighten. “Ed,” 
said he, “you never change. When once you 
urge a point, you cling to it like a leech. How- 
ever, I am not blaming you, for it is a good 
trait. Now, in the first place, this ceremony is 
of rather recent origin. We meet it first in the 
fifteenth century. Pope St. Pius V (d. 1537) 
made the rubric obligatory. It conveys the most 
beautiful idea. In the Old Law the priest was 
enjoined to lay his hand upon the victim of 
the holocaust sacrifice. The Israelite knew him- 
self guilty and deserving of death. But God 
does not want the death of the sinner nor would 
his death be an adequate atonement for our 
guilt in the sight of God. Satisfaction was 
made to some extent by immolating some other 
living being in lieu of man. Hands were im- 
posed upon his victim to symbolize the trans- 
mission of human guilt to the victim in ques- 
tion. However, complete reparation could be 
made only by a God. On Calvary this result 
was accomplished and in the Mass it is perpetu- 
ated. By the extension of the hands over the 
bread and wine the guilt of mankind passes 
symbolically to the offerings, which are soon to 
be changed into the body and blood of Christ. 
Hence, St. Paul says: ‘Him who knew not sin 
He hath made sin for us that we might be made 
the justice of God in Him.’ The Prophet Isaias 
foresaw this picture and cried out: ‘He hath 
borne our iniquities.’ ” 

Up went Allen’s finger. 

“Yes,” said the priest. 

“Father, is this prayer the same for all Mass- 
es? You know once before we found some 
variations given in front with the prefaces.” 

“Ed, I must say that you are keen.” 

Not waiting for a reply he continued: “The 
variations of the ‘hanc igitur’—the name of this 
prayer—were once much more numerous than 
they are now: there were special ones for the 
Third Sunday of Lent, for the anniversary of 
the day on which one had received the priest- 
hood, for the dedication of a church, for the 
consecration of a virgin, for the anniversary of 
a birth or of a marriage, and in the Masses for 
the dead. All these have now disappeared, leav- 
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ing only three proper ones: on Easter and on 
Pentecost, as well as during the corresponding 
octaves, a reference is made to the newly bap- 
tized. Formerly the custom prevailed to ad- 
minister baptism to the adult converts on the 
eves of Easter and Pentecost. On Maundy 
Thursday a slight addition is made as an allu- 
sion to the institution of the Holy Eucharist.” 


“That’s that,” Allen commented. “How about 
the next prayer, Father? I am going to be bold 
and read it without your orders: 


‘Which oblation do Thou, O God, we 
beseech thee, vouchsafe to make in all 
things blessed, approved f, ratifiedt, 
reasonable, and acceptable: that it 
may become for us the Body and Blood 
of Thy most beloved Son, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 


“You see,” the priest broke in, we are now on 
the threshold of the awful moment. Hence, the 
prayer becomes so insistent. We ask that God 
may make the offerings truly blessed from 
every point of view that they may become an 
object of the special favor of God; that they 
may be approved, legitimate, that is, accom- 
plished according to the precept of Christ; that 
they may be ratified, that is, valid and con- 
firmed in heaven; that they may be reasonable, 
no longer consisting of dead elements, but be- 
come a sacrifice endowed with reason, may be 
converted into the living Lamb of God, the un- 
created Wisdom Itself; that they may be ac- 
ceptable, that is, freed from everything that 
could be displeasing to God. The reason is add- 
ed: the consecration is hoped to be fruitful to 
us. Another ‘fiat’—(let it come into being; 
let it be done)—is spoken here as was ex- 
pressed by the Lord at the creation of the 
world: ‘Let there be light’ and light was made. 
So here the last words before the consecration 
prayer are: ‘that it (the oblation, the ele- 
ments) may become the Body and the Blood of 
Thy most beloved Son,’ etc. These words are 
like an appeal to the omnipotence of God.” 

“Oh, Father, doesn’t the moment seem tense 
to you when you pronounce this prayer imme- 
diately before the consecration?” 

“Yes, indeed. The words are like the mes- 
sage of the angels speaking to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem: ‘I announce to you good tidings of 
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great joy ... You shall find the Infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.’ ” 

“Father, I almost forgot,” Allen burst out 
quite abruptly, “why those many crosses in this 
prayer?” 

“I see that nothing escapes your notice, Ed,” 
the priest remarked quite dryly. “There is a 
reason for the crosses: the nearer we approach 
the moment of consecration—the moment of the 
unbloody immolation—the more important it 
becomes to mark the connection between the 
bloody sacrifice of the cross and its unbloody re- 
newal. The crosses, therefore, tend to identify 
the better these two sacrifices, or rather, the 
one Sacrifice offered under two different phas- 
es.” 

“My, how beautiful the Mass becomes when 
one goes into the ceremonies more deeply! I 
didn’t think there was so much behind those 
prayers and rubrics.” 

“TI like your enthusiasm especially at this 
point, for it will dispose you favorably for the 
great act itself. In order to sustain this en- 
thusiasm all the better, listen to the words of a 
pious author: ‘We are now prepared for the 
great visit that the earth is expecting; we have 
now reached the summit of Calvary and are 
about to see rise before our ravished gaze the 
Crucified Jesus. This is Mount Thabor which 
we have climbed and where we shall soon be- 
hold Jesus and Him alone. How are we spend- 
ing this time?’ Again recall the words of St. 
John Chrysostom: ‘Do you think that you are 
still on earth or do you not rather believe that 
you are lifted up to heaven? O miracle! O 
goodness! He who is seated at the right hand 
of the Father will in an instant be in our very 
hands to give Himself to those who wish to re- 
ceive Him? Ed, I leave you to ponder on the 
question: How do we spend the time imme- 
diately before the consecration? - Reflect 
on this point. I have an engagement shortly.” 

Father Gilbert walked away and Allen was 
soon sunk in deep musing. 


Our eagerness for Holy Communion is the 
gauge of our spiritual progress. 


Are you accustomed to fold your hands prop- 
erly when you go to Holy Communion? If not, 
why not? 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Eleventh Century 


MARY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER XV—THE WEREGILD 


UEEN ERMENBURGA came to Canter- 

bury in this wise. The journey had been 
long for the roads were bad, but she had not 
tarried because of Egbert’s anguish, and she 
hastened to bring him peace of soul. The deaths 
of the Princes had excited her tenderness and 
compassion, but she scarcely remembered them 
for she had been separated from them for many 
years and had not seen them since her own de- 
parture for Hwicca. She was filled with sorrow 
for the evil deed, and sympathy for her cousin, 
whom she was far from blaming in the matter. 


Egbert had the roads watched for her coming 
for weeks before she could possibly arrive, and 
as she rode to Canterbury by way of Merton, 
that Hereward might keep his promise to the 
anchoret, Egbert’s watchmen would have 
missed her in any case. 


They came to Merton in time to receive the 
anchoret’s last words and tarried long enough 
to lay him to rest with Christian rites, but these 
duties fulfilled, Ermenburga had bidden Here- 
ward to hasten for time pressed, besides it was 
nigh unto Easter. 


The trees were bursting into leaf as they rode 
through the beautiful uplands of Kent and the 
scent of violets was wafted to them from shel- 
tered places, while the dark blue of the wild 
hyacinth already spread a deep purple haze over 
the banks, and upon every clearing. The Queen 
with Mildred, and Milgytha, a little fairy of 
nine years, rode at the head of the party, and 
Hereward had grouped his men in such a way 
as to afford them protection on either hand and 
in the rear, while unknown to the Queen, he 
had sent on half a dozen men to make sure that 
no enemy lurked in their path. Thus protect- 
ed, they came to the top of the last hill and 
looked down upon the city of Canterbury. Er- 
menburga’s heart leaped joyously, for it was to 
her a solemn home-coming after the long exile 
in Hwicca. Merwald had been the best of hus- 


bands; her household had been one of the hap- 
piest; but this was home; the land of her 
birth, and education, and she could have knelt 
and kissed the moist brown earth for very joy 
to see it again, and though her face was grave, 
something of her exultation was apparent in 
her bearing. Mildred saw it, but she made no 
remark. 


Egbert met them about a mile outside the city 
gates. He dismounted at once and went to the 
Queen. 

“Welcome, and thanks, Lady!” he exclaimed, 
but he would not take the hand she offered him, 
not deeming it fitting to give her his own, 
stained as he felt it to be with the blood of her 
brothers. But he walked beside her horse, hold- 
ing it by the bridle, and thus he brought her to 
Canterbury where the Archbishop waited for 
her in the hall of King Ethelbert’s palace. 


It was past noon when they arrived and the 
Queen was fatigued, but Egbert had expected 
her for some days, and her eager spirit would 
brook no delay. The Archbishop came to meet 
her as she entered the hall between her two 
young daughters, who remained at the lower 
end of the room near the door, and Mildred held 
the tame deer by a silken cord. The Archbishop 
appeared to be satisfied with what he read in 
the Queen’s face, and they waited for a few 
minutes while Egbert took his seat upon the 
throne that had been prepared for him. He 
was supported by Thunor and the other Kentish 
thanes. As soon as all were placed and silence 
reigned, the King stepped down from his throne 
and advanced toward the center of the hall, 
making a reverence to the Archbishop, as he 
passed him. And then, at a sign from the prel- 
ate, Ermenburga came to meet him. She trem- 
bled a little but steadied herself and gave her 
attention to Egbert who was speaking. 

The King’s voice faltered a little as he ac- 
cused himself of the double murder, and took 
upon himself its guilt. There was a murmur 
among his followers, and they turned to Thu- 
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nor, but the Archbishop made a sign that they 
should remain silent and listen to the King. 

“T do most heartily repent me, Lady,” he con- 
cluded, “and before this worshipful company, 
who are my witnesses, I tender you their were- 
gild, according to the law, which I pray you 
graciously to accept in token of your forgive- 
ness.” 

There was a little rustling sound as Ermen- 
burga advanced a step and held out both her 
hands to the King. 

“T have already forgiven, my Lord Egbert,” 
she said, “and I would not accept the money 
which is the price of blood, lest it might appear 
that I forgave not. You have protested your 
sorrow and promised to atone, then let me show 
you how. Give me of your lands so much as 
may suffice to support a goodly religious house 
wherein day by day the Holy Sacrifice may be 
offered for your sins, and mine, and the prayers 
of holy virgins shall ascend perpetually for 
your pardon. Say, Cousin, shall this be so?” 

Egbert bowed to her and also to the Arch- 
bishop, “Right willing am I, Lady, to grant your 
request. Tell me, I pray you, what lands you 
would have, and where, for they are already 
yours.” 

Ermenburga smiled at him, “Since you grant 
my boon,” she said, “suffer me to have as much 
land as my tame deer will run over in a single 
course and thus shall be made manifest the 
will of Heaven.” 

“Let it be as you will, but it is already late, 
and you have journeyed long, and far, rest for 
to-day, and let the course be run after two days, 
if it pleases you.” 

“So let it be, Cousin,” she replied, “and, be- 
cause I would also have a share in this offering 
which we make, I give to you my daughter 
Mildred, who is already promised to God, and 
when she shall have reached a fitting age, let 
her be the first of that company of Christian 
virgins who shall pray for pardon for your sin.” 

Mildred stepped forward as her mother 
ceased speaking and with both hands _ out- 
stretched seemed to join in Ermenburga’s offer- 
ing. A sob broke from Hereward and the other 
thanes that stood around, and a voice broke 
the stillness that followed the Queen’s speech. 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” it said, 
and Hereward turning around saw that the 
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speaker was Brother Hugh and that he was 
with the monks in attendance upon the Arch- 
bishop. The old man said nothing further; 
Mildred was smiling happily and unconsciously, 
and a gleam of bright sunlight stole in upon her 
through the painted windows, touching her 
golden hair with an almost unearthly radiance. 
The people who stood near the door saw it and 
a murmur arose from them. 

“A sign! a sign! See, Heaven accepts her 
offering and the King is pardoned.” 

The enthusiasm that had been until then pent 
up broke forth at last with a sound like unto 
the breaking of waves upon a seashore. It 
spread from thane to thane, and from them to 
the people within, and presently those without 
caught it up, and from a murmur it became a 
mighty shout of joyous acclamation, and the 
thanes turning to one another clashed shields 
for very joy. ° 

Ermenburga took her daughter’s hands and 





The Foes 
Dom Hucu G. BEvENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 


11. Short Days of Clemency 


All Syria joyed as young prince Eupator, 
His brow encircled with the diadem, 

In Antioch reigned, mild and averse to war,— 
So that the Jews hoped it spelt peace for them. 


“The strife of war will be no more; 
No reign of iron sway 

My reign will be,—’tis my decree 
On coronation-day! 


“My noble lords will sheathe their swords 
And hunt the pard and deer; 

Tilled be each field, that it may yield 
A hundredfold each year. 


“Restore again the sacred fane 
That crowns Jerusalem 

To hardy Jews who rather choose 
Their own God,—peace to them!” 


Then there were Alleluia-days in Sion 
And great rejoicings,—but alas! ere long 

Hatred inveterate won o’er the royal scion 
As Syrian ministers urged ever the old song. 


Now here, now there, some captain smote the Jews 
Or foraged on their land, till it was clear 

There was no more the semblance of a truce: 
High purposing had vanished to thin air. 
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drew her close to her side, and seeing the rapt 
look upon Mildred’s face, and remembering the 
day of the vision, she crossed herself, remem- 
bering that Holy Angels ever stood beside her 
child. 

Egbert had been greatly moved at his cous- 
in’s generosity, and at Mildred’s offering in 
atonement for his sin, but he loved his people 
too, and their joy for his forgiveness found an 
echo in his own heart. 

“May Heaven be your reward, dear child,” 
he said, “and render to you an hundredfold for 
all that you renounce for me,” and turning to 
Ermenburga he added, “I thank you for your 
child, Cousin, and pray that you will not forget 
me in your holy prayers neither.” 


The Queen bent to him slightly, “Fear not 
that I shall forget,’ she replied simply, and he 
knew that it was a promise. 


Then the Archbishop rose up to speak and 
silence was made. “My Lord Egbert,” he be- 
gan, “it remains only to ratify what has been 
done, and to set the seal of the Church upon the 
records of this day’s deeds. You erred by too 
much trustfulness, for, being King, your duty 
should make you more watchful, and thus you 
have incurred a share in the guilt of another. 
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But you have confessed your sin frankly, and 
the Lady Ermenburga hath tendered you a par- 
don like to the pardon of Heaven itself, free and 
unfettered, but with the duty of a certain satis- 
faction. I thank God that these things have 
been done, I rejoice at them, and I bless you in 
God’s name, with Queen Ermenburga, and her 
daughters, and all those who have been wit- 
nesses of this act of justice.” 

They knelt about the old Archbishop then, 
and he raised his hand and made over them the 
holy sign, blessing them, “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
There was a moment of solemn silence, and 
then an exultant “Amen!” broke from the as- 
sembly, and was merged into shouts of joy that 
spread from the hall of the palace of King 
Ethelbert to the streets without, and filled the 
whole city. The acclamations were not finished 
when the King led Ermenburga out and set her 
upon her horse that she might ride with him to 
Eastry where he still kept his court. Many 
blessings followed them as they rode out of the 
city, and they went swiftly for the day was well 
advanced, but they went without fear, for now 
they were safely at home where the people loved 
them. 

(To be continued) 


The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress 


JEROME PALMER, O. S. B. 


NPRECEDENTED in this country, except 
perhaps by the International Congress at 
Chicago in 1926, was the enthusiastic tribute 
paid to our Eucharistic Savior at Omaha, 
Nebraska, September 23, 24, 25. I say “per- 
haps” because, while the great cosmopolitan 
throng assembled in the Illinois metropolis far 
exceeded the number of pilgrims to the Omaha 
Congress, the thought was expressed by those 
among the Hierarchy, that in some respects the 
National Eucharistic Congress accomplished 
more than did the International Congress at 
Chicago. 
. Amore striking proof of the spread of God’s 
Kingdom on earth could hardly be adduced than 
this magnificent display of Catholicity in a ter- 
ritory that seventy years ago was only a mis- 


sion district. It proves the fidelity of the Apos- 
tles and their successors in carrying out the in- 
junction of their Master “to go into the whole 
world and teach all nations.” 

“And I, if I be lifted up, I shall draw all 
things to Myself.” How literally were these 
words fulfilled during the eventful days of the 
Congress, when not only the eyes and hearts of 
forty or fifty thousand pilgrims to the Congress 
were centered about the Holy Eucharist, but 
the thoughts and the prayers of millions 
throughout the land turned towards the Ne- 
braska city. 

To the credit of our fair-minded editors be 
it said that the event received space and pub- 
licity in keeping with its importance. Neither 
city limits nor state boundaries could encom- 
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pass an event of such universal interest to Cath- 
olics. The radio served,—as God must have in- 
tended it to serve—to broadcast for hundreds of 
miles the addresses and a description of the 
ceremonies to an audience of an_ estimated 
twenty-five or thirty million eager listeners. 

One would naturally expect the press in its 
sensational trend to give more space to the im- 
pressive numbers and elaborate ceremonies 
than to the real purpose of the Congress. But 
the doctrine of the Eucharist and extracts from 
the addresses were copiously and gener¢ .sly 
distributed throughout the articles in an at- 
tempt to be as fair as possible. The Bishops 
have expressed themselves well pleased with the 
attitude of the general public both at Omaha 
and throughout the country. 

The whole event was remarkably like the 
Scriptural accounts of Christ’s visits to Caphar- 
naum or Jerusalem. For almost a year prep- 
arations had been in the making, preparations 
in which the non-Catholics joined with their 
Catholic brethren, that the city might be at its 
best when the Congress welcomed their Euchar- 
istic Lord. This was no ordinary convention in 
which men met to exchange views or to formu- 
late a platform. It was primarily a religious 
manifestation of devotion and worship—an in- 
tense form of prayer “that the rays of the 
Blessed Sacrament may penetrate the halls of 
legislation, the shops and factories, the homes, 
schools, and colleges, and the lives of the people 
of the American nation.” (Most Rev. Fr. J. 
Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque.) 

Its purpose was to enkindle among our own 
people a love and devotion for the Blessed Sac- 
rament and to manifest to the world the truths 
of Catholicity for the edification, instruction, 
and if God wills, the conversion of our well- 
meaning, if not always so well-instructed, breth- 
ren. It was a solemn repetition of Our Savior’s 
own prayer “Thy Kingdom come.” 

For the three days of the Congress one might 
easily suppose the spirit of faith which was so 
predominating in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, but which alas has long since grown cold, 
had again burst forth in this western city. To 
our great consolation be it said that Catholicity 
is far from cold, far from lukewarm, in a coun- 
try that can gather 50,000 visitors around the 
altar where a retinue of fifty or sixty prelates 
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attend the Lord of heaven and earth. Give 
Protestantism this Eucharist and it will not be 
lamenting its 10,000 idle churches and as many 
others poorly attended. From a single lowa 
county came a caravan of 650 automobiles. 
Faith still lives and lives vigorously. 

From the opening to the close not a discor- 
dant note disturbed the harmony of peace and 
good will which pervaded the meetings and ses- 
sions of the Congress. Prayer and work were 
so well mingled that much of lasting good was 
accomplished. Each day the rising sun found 
a thousand priests, clad in the robes of Aaron, 
ascending to the mountain of prayer, “going 
in unto the altar of God.” What blessings must 
such a sight obtain from heaven! From a 
thousand altars the Blood of Christ pouring 
down upon the sinful world, from a thousand 
altars the prayers of Christ mounting heaven- 
ward to beg His Father’s mercy on this sin- 
bespattered world. Not only were the eyes of 
America then turned towards Omaha, but the 
eyes of heaven were also for the time focused 
on that scene of religious activity. 

On Monday evening a preliminary meeting 
was held in the mammoth Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum 
at Omaha. At this meeting a reception was 
tendered the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States and to the Congress, the Most Reverend 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, and other Church dig- 
nitaries. The warm and sincere words of wel- 
come by His Excellency, the Governor of Ne- 
braska, and His Honor, the Mayor of Omaha, 
assured the delegates a pleasant and successful 
Congress, while the enormous crowd that 
packed the Coliseum beyond its capacity was 
the first and surest evidence that the enterprise 
was a success. 

The Congress opened formally on Tuesday 
with a Solemn Pontifical High Mass at St. Ce- 
cilia’s Cathedral. The Mass, which was sung 
by the Apostolic Delegate, was attended by four 
thousand persons, half of whom had to stand 
on the outside in the gale that blew, and listen 
to the singing, the sermon, and the message 
from the Holy Father, brought through the 
amplifiers. At this Mass the sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. Francis Beckman, 
Archbishop of Dubuque. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate read a fatherly message from the Pope, 
whose mind, no doubt, frequently turned to 
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America during these days. The Holy Father’s 
words were addressed chiefly to the priests, to 
whom he appealed to spread by word and exam- 
ple a fervent love of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Bishop Rummel of Omaha also addressed a 
few words of welcome to the assembled mul- 
titude, attributing due praise to the sturdy 
men and women of God, who pioneered through 
the broad expanses of the middle West,” mak- 
ing it possible for Catholicity to achieve such 
remarkable success. At this Mass the religious 
Orders of the Church were well represented, 
their sombre habits contrasting sharply with 
the purple of Bishops and Monsignori, and be- 
speaking the centuries spanned by the Church, 
during the history in which she so justly glo- 
ries. Among the Orders of men were Passion- 
ists, Paulists, Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesu- 
its, Dominicans, Oblates, Redemptorists, and 
members of the Society of St. Columban, while 
no less variety existed among the Sisterhoods 
represented. Eighteen Knights of Columbus, 
all fourth degree members, formed a guard of 
honor. At the left of the sanctuary were seat- 
ed six laymen bearing papal honors. 


It is beyond the scope of this article to de- 
scribe the many sessions of the Congress. Each 
day saw the delegates and pilgrims assembling 
in various churches or halls for conferences 
and devotions. On Tuesday afternoon the 
clergymen eld their first business session at 
the Creighton auditorium. They met again on 
Wednesday morning and afternoon, and again 
on Thursday morning and afternoon. At these 
meetings topics were discussed which were of 
interest to priests in their ministrations, such 
as the spread of liturgical knowledge among 





My Hope 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


My hope is not for piles of gold, 

Nor honor great I’d seek to hold. 

And when my spirit leaves this earth 
Let no one say “What was he worth?” 
Instead, this would I have them say: 

“A gentle soul has passed away. 

His heart was humble, and his deeds 
Would make for us the best of creeds. 
His monument, instead of stone, 

The deep love of the friends he’s known.” 
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the laity, and the encouragement to attend 
Mass frequently. 

Simultaneously meetings were being held for 
the laity, even for the children. On Tuesday 
night, clergy and laity united in a Holy Hour 
of adoration conducted in each church of the 
city, a prelate presiding in each church. A mid- 
night Mass, following the Holy Hour, was cele- 
brated at St. Peter’s church. On Wednesday 
night came the scene to which many had looked 
forward as the most inspiring of the Congress. 
And they were not to be disappointed. The 
Creighton stadium was crowded far beyond its 
capacity with nearly 50,000 men. The audience 
filled the stadium to its topmost seat, filled tem- 
porary stands and 6000 chairs placed on the 
cinder track, massed on near-by slopes and al- 
most filled the athletic field. It was the largest 
single gathering ever held in Omaha. Cardinal 
Mundelein delivered the address to the Holy 
Name Society and read a message from Presi- 
dent Hoover, voicing his “appreciation of the 
value of spiritual ideals and of religious observ- 
ance in the life of our nation” as “indispensable 
foundations of the social order and of enduring 
political institutions.” 


After the stirring talk of Cardinal Munde- 
lein, pointing to the Catholic Church as the only 
point of safety to-day, the only finger pointing 
heavenward from the wreckage that irreligion 
has spread over the world, Christ, Himself, in 
Eucharistic form, was ushered into the sta- 
dium, now suddenly transformed into a huge 
open Cathedral, where the hushed thousands 
worshipped on bended knees. The Blessed Sac- 
rament was brought from St. John’s Church 
and exposed on a huge altar, decorated with red 
and gold, sparkling beneath the great electric 
lights. The choir of ninety male voices and 
the Eucharistic Congress Band were near the 
altar while fifty Knights of Columbus, a num- 
ber of Knights of St. Gregory, and members of 
other Catholic Orders, formed a guard of honor. 
Over a thousand priests and prelates were 
grouped around the altar when Cardinal Mun- 
delein raised the Monstrance over the heads of 
the throng, bent to receive the blessing of their 
God. 

During the Exposition one of the most im- 
pressive sights of the Congress was enacted 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Women are Like That 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


ATIE LOU took an unusually long time in 

the cloakroom. Nor was her dallying 
kind, when she knew that out there at the end 
of the school walk, Dirk Alden was waiting. 
Dirk, who had carried home her books every 
night for three years; Dirk, who took her to 
all the parties. “Let’s see,” the girls would say, 
when planning, “We'll ask Fred for Minnie, and 
John for Ella Henderson, and, of course, Dirk 
will bring Katie Lou.” It was entirely fitting, 
agreed Fairland folk, that Dirk should bring 
Katie Lou. Not merely because they were such 
an attractive, charming couple, but because 
they were both “first family.” 

Katie Lou was a Leslie. Old John, her fa- 
ther, was president of the First State Bank. 
Other people might have a finger in the bank 
pie, but it was John Leslie who rolled the crust. 
The Leslies had been bankers for four genera- 
tions. They lived in the most pretentious house 
in town, an old Colonial house with white pil- 


' lars, a house that set far back on a green, slop- 


ing lawn, shaded by fine old trees, beautified by 
a fountain, and guarded by two stone lions at 
the gate. Katie Lou had always had every- 
thing: birthday parties, a mahogany piano, 
fluffy white dresses, a pug dog, a Shetland pony, 


‘and, if the Leslies represented finance and pow- 


er in the community, just so surely did the 
Aldens, who lived next door to them in the 
second most pretentious house, represent Law 
and government. The Aldens had been lawyers, 
judges, congressmen, governors, and they 
traced their lineage back to Priscilla and John. 
Dirk, too, had owned a Shetland pony, and in 
their childhood he and Katie had gone canter- 
ing around the highways and byways of the 
sleepy village, inspiring envy in all children 
who saw them. There had been a period, when 
they were ten and twelve, when they fought 
constantly—but now they were seniors in high 
school, and for three years Dirk had been car- 
rying home her books. 

But to-night, for some reason, Katie Lou was 
loath to go forth and join her cavalier. Some- 
how she could not bear to have the new boy see 





Dirk possessively walking away with her. The 
new boy had enrolled that morning. His name 
was Stuart Vance, and he lived across the 
tracks. That knowledge alone, should have 
caused Katie to lose interest in him. For Fair- 
land was no longer a sleepy village, but what 
the Globe-Democrat called “a coming metropo- 
lis.” Some enterprising person had discovered 
that Fairland had possibilities as a manufactur- 
ing center. She had two railroads, and a swift 
river dashed by her door. Shipping facilities, 
proximity to raw materials, power—what more 
could they want? Ugly buildings had gone up 
across the tracks. Big, rawboned, staring fac- 
tories. Small, mean, two-by-two houses, all of 
a pattern, coated with cheap, flamboyant, red 
paint. Black smoke rolled over Fairland, and 
factory soot sullied the Colonial houses, and 
spotted the spire and white peonies on the vel- 
vet lawns. An alien people lived in the mean 
houses across the tracks. People who toiled in 
the rawboned factories; people who jostled one 
in the quiet stores, where one had been wont to 
meet only friends, and linger to chat of pleas- 
ant things; people who filled the pews at 
church, and usurped one’s favorite seats at the 
“opera house”; people whom one did not care 
to know, because they disturbed one’s peace of 
mind; people who spoke a foreign jargon, and 
lived by a foreign code. The old Fairland had 
been a lady with plumed hat and long gloves 
and ruffled skirts that concealed her ankles; 
the new Fairland was a jade, who flounced her 
skirts above her shabby shoe tops, or a peasant 
who, as like as not, wore a shawl about her 
head and went bare-handed to church. 


And the new boy came from across the tracks. 
He lived in one of the ugly red houses. He wore 
cheap, ill-fitting clothes. But he was scrupu- 
lously clean, even to his finger nails; his thick 
hair was brushed to a gloss; and he had dis- 
turbing, dark eyes, which made Katie Lou blush 
whenever she felt their thoughtful gaze upon 
her, which was often. They had met in the hall 
that morning, when he accidentally knocked 
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a book from her hand in passing. Papers had 
fallen out, and scattered. With a quick apology, 
he had stooped to retrieve them, and the other 
students had gone on, leaving them alone. And 
then, the papers all restored, and his dark eyes 
fixed upon her, he had said, “I’m Stuart Vance. 
I live across the tracks, in the new addition, 
and I’m in IV A.” Katie Lou could have said, 
“Thank you,” and gone on, ignoring his pres- 
entation of himself. Instead of which, impelled 
by something she could not resist, she had 
stretched forth a cordial little hand, and said, 
“I’m so glad to know you. I’m Katie Lou Les- 
lie, and we’re in the same class. Isn’t that 
splendid?” They had been late for English class, 
and Katie Lou had been breathless when she 
arrived. She had quite flunked her recitation, 
because of inability to keep her mind on the 
matter under discussion—and all because of a 
boy from across the tracks! 

She went down the stairs, slowly. It was ten 
minutes since Hattie Davis had finished play- 
ing, “Marching Through Georgia,” on the or- 
gan, while the classes marched out. But there 
was the patient Dirk, at the end of the walk, 
talking animatedly to Frank Laughlin, and 
waiting as usual. And then someone came out 
of the Principal’s room. 

“Helio, Katie Lou. What luck! May I carry 
your books?” Never stopping for permission, 
but taking them from her and tucking them un- 
der his arm, as Dirk might have done: Walking 
down the walk with her, and on past the sur- 
prised Dirk. Talking of trivial things: Miss 
Armstrong, the English teacher; that problem 
in Geometry; football; the movies. These 
were a new thing in Fairland. They had re- 
placed the Uncle Tom’s Cabin shows and “East 
Lynne” in the “opera house.” Loitering along, 
these two—and all the while they talked, brown 
eyes looked into blue ones, and Katie Lou felt a 
lightness in her feet, and a great, warm ecstasy 
in her heart. He walked all the way with her, 
even past the lions and the fountain—all the 
way to the white-pillared porch. 

“Who was that boy, Katie Lou?” Aunt Nan’s 


‘gentle old voice, asking the question when he 


had gone, “Someone I know, dear?” 

“No,” explained Katie Lou, absently. “He 
was a new boy in Fairland. His name was 
Stuart Vance.” 
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“Vance!” mused Aunt Nan thoughtfully. 
“Vance! a good name, my dear. Is he related 
to the Vances of Westchester County, I wonder? 
So many new people are moving to Fairland 
these days.” She sighed, for Aunt Nan hated 
change. 

Poor Aunt Nan! How horrified she would 
be when she learned this Vance boy came from 
across the tracks. 

Not that Katie Lou would mind. Katie Lou 
had always had her own way with these two— 
her doting father, and this spinster sister, who 
had cared for her since her mother died. And 
if she liked Stuart Vance, she would go with 
him, and all the arguments in the world 
wouldn’t stop her. She was now quite sure that 
she did like him. That half-ashamed feeling 
she had entertained in the afternoon was gone. 
But she wondered what her father would say, 
and what Dirk would say, and what all her 
friends would think. Would they accept Stuart 
because she did? 

She need not have worried. That very night 
there was an explosion in one of the factories— 
a dreadful thing, in which a score of men were 
seriously hurt, and one man killed outright. 


“Fellow named Vance,” reported John Leslie 


at the breakfast table. “New man. Just moved 
here from Davenport, Iowa. His first week at 
work, too. It’s too bad. Not a large family 
though. Just a wife and son.” 


Stuart’s place at school was vacant. Nor did, 


he ever return, while Katie Lou was there to 
see him, although his books disappeared from 
his desk. Dirk was avoiding her these days, 
and looking hurt and aloof. 

“It’s because you walked home with that 
Vance boy,” confided his cousin Jenny. “My, 
but he was a good-looking boy, Katie Lou. But 
it was funny, your doing that. No one but you 
would have thought of it. We girls nearly died 
laughing. He wore such shabby clothes. You 
looked like—like a grubworm and a butterfly. 
What became of him?” 

Katie Lou looked at Jenny as though she 
didn’t see her. Again she was feeling that 
lightness in her feet, that queer, warm ecstasy 
in her being. Dark eyes were looking into hers. 

“What became of him?” persisted Jenny. 
“He didn’t stay in school long. Do you suppose 
he has the measles? Most everybody in the 
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grade school has them, and they say the other 
side of the tracks is full of them. Land, Katie 
Lou, what’s the matter with you? I don’t be- 
lieve you heard a word I said.” 

“T didn’t,” said Katie Lou simply. “What 
did you say, Jenny?” And Jenny, in a huff, 
went on and left her standing there. 

Katie Lou saw the Vance boy when he was 
leaving town. She drove down to the station 
with Dirk in the carryall to meet Mrs. Alden, 
who had been to Ashton on a visit, and saw him 
getting on the train. His mother was with him 
—a pale, sad-looking little woman in rusty 
black. Stuart carried two battered telescopes, 
and he looked worn and old. Katie Lou could 
not have told what made her do it, but she 
jumped from the carryall, and ran to the train. 
He was in the coach, and she stood before his 
window, smiling up at him, and trying to at- 
tract his attention. She was afraid he would 
not see her, but the woman did, and spoke to 
him—and, just as the train began to move, he 
leaned forward with a quick, graceful motion. 
“Good-bye, Stuart!” she cried, “Good-bye!” He 
did not smile, but light leaped to his dark eyes 
as he waved back. 

“That was that kid that took you home that 
day, wasn’t it?” asked Dirk jealously. “What 
ever made you run over there to wave to him 
like that, Katie Lou? I believe you do like 
him.” 

“Well, what of it?” demanded Katie Lou 
amazingly. “I’m not married to you, Dirk Al- 
den.” 

“No?” Dirk looked down unsmilingly at the 
fiery, taut little figure. “But you’re going to 
be, Katie Lou—and don’t you forget it!” 

Katie Lou dimpled, and smiled mysteriously. 
She was not so sure. 

Fairland school days ended. Fairland girls 
did not go to college, in those days. Higher 
education was for boys, but not for girls. Katie 
Lou, being a Leslie, went away to Miss Perkins’ 
Private Seminary, and came home at the end of 
two years, miraculously grown. Her hair was 
piled high on her proud little head, her skirts 
touched the ground. All her crowd were grown 
up now. Jenny was already married to Sam 
Erskine, and assuming matronly airs. Dirk, 
who was taking a law course, came home for 
vacations, and was as attentive as ever. It 
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seemed that he and Katie Lou were just mark- 
ing time until he should be admitted to the bar 
and take up his work in the old Judge’s office. 
Life was serene, placid, well-ordered. She 
played croquet, danced quadrilles, and “The 
Blue Danube,” and poured iced lemonade on the 
shady veranda where her aunt’s and father’s 
cronies and her own friends gathered. She 
learned to order the house supplies, to check 
over the linens, to arrange the hospitable din- 
ner parties for which the Leslies were justly 
celebrated. She crocheted and embroidered neat 
piles of linen for a huge walnut box she called 
her “hope chest.” And if she dreamed dreams 
or saw visions other than those other Fairland 
girls dreamed and saw, no one suspected it, 
least of all Katie Lou herself. 


And then, one evening, she went into the 
garden to cut a rose for her hair, and her world 
turned topsy-turvy, for he was there. He had 
cut across lots from the railroad, and come in 
at the back entrance, and he was just striding 
up the walk. 

“Hello, Katie Lou,” he said gravely. “Do you 
remember me?” 

Remember? Dark eyes burning into blue 
ones; time turning backward; life standing 
still. Somewhere in the neighborhood a melo- 
deon played, “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” and a 
boy whistled it. The scent of roses enveloped 
them. The old lightness in her feet, the sweet, 
warm ecstasy in her heart. She had meant to 
be formal, to go slow—but there was a force 
between them stronger than human resolutions, 
more compelling than conventions. She was in 
his arms, and her brown head was crushed 
against his shoulder. The shoulder smelled 
sweet, too, thought Katie Lou dreamily—tobac- 
co-ey and masculine. “Lord, Katie Lou!” he 
said huskily, “You’re pretty! Prettier even than 
I remember you standing there on the station 
platform, waving good-bye.” 


They were married in September. The family 
had been astonished, bewildered, indignant. 
Who was he? Where did he come from? Who 
were his people? What of Dirk? What would 
people say? Katie Lou had scarcely heard their 
comments. She had been walled in by a dream. 
She moved through all her days in a mystic 
sweetness that was interwoven of hours with 
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Stuart. It was Aunt Nan who saw that she 
went properly to church and was married in 
her grandmother’s rose point, that she had the 
requisite number of bridesmaids, and a wed- 
ding breakfast that befitted a Leslie. Left to 
herself, Katie Lou might have donned a ging- 
ham apron for the occasion, and never known it. 
When the wedding was over, and there was 
time for breathing, perhaps there was no one 
more surprised than the groom. Stuart had 
stopped to see Katie Lou between trains, whilst 
enroute to the college where he was rounding 
out a course in engineering. He was literally 
“on his own.” His mother had been dead for 
some time, and he was working his way through 
school. He had his dreams, too, dreams of do- 
ing things and going to places: Building high- 
ways, railroads, viaducts or bridges in the far 
places of the world—India, China, Chile, 
Afghanistan—any place where man, pioneer- 
ing, harnessed the forces of nature and bent 
them to his will. Doing these things, and then 
coming back some day to Fairland to claim 
Katie Lou and carry her away with him. And, 
enigmatically, here he was, swept from his feet 
by a grande passion. Married already—he and 
Katie Lou—married, and settled down here in 
tiny Fairland, in the domain of the Leslies—he, 
who would camp by a desert oasis, dwelling in a 
Colonial mansion—he, who would fling bridges 
over giant chasms, playing croquet, dancing 
quadrilles, singing old ballads, planning cha- 
rades and tableaux, drinking afternoon tea, not 
building anything, pushing a pencil and count- 
ing dirty bills in a cooped-up bank—for of 
course John Leslie had made a place for his 
daughter’s husband. He had not taken Katie 
Lou to his life,—she had bound him to hers. 
At first he did not mind it—much. They 
were so desperately in love, those two. And he 
was so proud of Katie Lou—so awed by the fact 
that she was his wife. Life was all Katie Lou. 
—Katie Lou coming to meet him beneath the 
frilly pink parasol that was a part of her trous- 
seau.—Katie Lou kissing his ear and tucking a 
four-leaf clover in his pocket for luck—Katie 
Lou, in their room, combing her long, wavy 
hair, and talking to him in the mirror—Katie 
Lou coming to his arms with such unmistakable 
relish when old fiddler Jake called “Swing your 
partners! Boy over there with a big boots on, 
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swing that gal with the blue dress on!” So 
little, and so sweet—Katie Lou. 

But he began to look ahead after while, to 
rebuild his dreams, and feed the fires of his am- 
bition. Katie Lou, he found, far from sympa- 
thizing with his aspirations, opposed them. 
They had their first serious quarrel, when he 
took up his engineering again, digging out his 
old text books and poring over them far into the 
nights. He was wasting his time she _ said. 
Such nonsense! Sitting at home evenings, stick- 
ing his nose into those stuffy old books instead 
of going out with her. And engineering— 
something he’d never in the world use. Bank- 
ing, now, or commercial law, or bookkeeping— 
something that would be of use to him in his 
chosen profession— 

“T didn’t choose it,” he reminded her dryly. 

By whom had it been forced upon him, Ka- 
tie Lou wanted to know. By her? Had she 
asked him to marry her, and settle down in 
Fairland? Had he not known all the time that 
she was an only child, and that her place was 
here? Wasn’t his salary sufficient for their 
needs? Didn’t he have a good home, and all the 
comforts of life? If he was a misfit, whose 
fault was it? Why wouldn’t he try to be like 
Dirk Alden, and the other men they knew? Why 
couldn’t he be contented with his pleasant lot? 
The quarrel had not lasted long, and it had been 
speedily mended with Katie Lou’s contrite arms 
about his neck and her tears wet on his cheek. 
But long after she slept he paced his room, 
smoking pipe after pipe, his mind threshing 
about for a way out of the maze into which he 
had been trapped. Katie Lou would never un- 
derstand—he saw that now. Ah, if only she 
would! To live his dreams, with Katie Lou by 
his side, that would be heaven. But to stay 
here, in this tiny place, to try to fit into it, this 
was little short of hell. 

A few weeks later he took the only way out. 
Katie Lou found a note on her bureau: 


“Although I know you will not believe me, 
my darling, I am telling the truth when I say I 
never loved you so much as now, when I am 
leaving you. But I cannot stand this life, Katie 
Lou. You will not go with me, so I must go 
alone. I am sorry if this hurts you. You were 
sadly right when you called me a misfit. I’m 
afraid you made a mistake, Katie Lou, when 
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you married a boy from across the tracks. God 
help us both!’ 


White and rigid, Katie Lou sat there, holding 
the fateful missive in her hand; sat there for 
hours, while the sun rose higher and higher, 
peeped in her window, rode down the western 
sky, and went away again, leaving a warm red 
glow of promise for the morrow. Then she 
arose calmly, tore the note into a hundred piec- 
es, dropped it in the wastebasket, and went and 
washed her hands. This done, she resumed her 
place in the bosom of her family. Even her 
father, looking at her white, strained face, for- 
bore to ask questions. Aunt Nan went to her 
room on Sunday when Katie Lou was at church, 
and grimly removed all traces of Stuart: photo- 
graph, clothes, ash trays, all the little items that 
betoken the presence of aman. She climbed the 
stairs to the attic, and locked them away in a 
chest. Katie Lou, coming home and finding the 
things gone, felt her heart contract with a great 
pain, and yet she was grateful to Aunt Nan for 
doing what she could not have done herself. 


Katie Lou had marvelous pride. Never for a 
moment after her desertion did she go into 
seclusion. She held her head proudly erect. 
she came and went as in the old days before her 
marriage. She threw herself into all the activ- 
ities of growing Fairland with a feverish 
energy. The town needed a park, a hospital, an 
improved cemetery. Somehow Katie Lou helped 
to achieve them all. She planned fetes, gave 
parties, inaugurated civic enterprises. She was 
a human dynamo, a dozen women in one, as the 
years rolled by. People seemed to forget 
Stuart. She had nothing of his except his 
name. It seemed as though he were a pebble 
dropped into the pond of her life, and leaving 
now no trace that he had been. 


Dirk was still unmarried. He had loved no 
girl but Katie Lou, and she was lost to him for- 
ever. He was a mighty man in the place. Slat- 
ed for the governorship, people said, following 
in the footsteps of other Aldens. How different 
her life would have been, Katie Lou sometimes 
thought, had she married Dirk. A girl was a 
fool to marry outside her own circle. Like 
tastes, like ambitions—these were the things 
that made marriage happy. When East mated 
with West, the raarriage was bound to go on the 
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rocks. If only she had realized it sooner, had 
trusted her head instead of her heart. 

Ten years now since Stuart went away. Then 
years, and June again. “There’s a gentleman in 
the parlor, Miss Katie Lou.” That was the 
housekeeper’s little granddaughter calling to 
her. Katie Lou hurried down. He turned from 
the window as she came in—turned and looked 
at her. A new Stuart, bronzed, aged, hardened, 
a man who had traveled far and seen much, 
a man who had carved his place in the world, 
Stuart, her husband. And Katie Lou merely 
stood where she was, white and proud, and 
looked at him as though he were a stranger. 
He stepped toward her, drew back, and spoke: 

“Katie Lou,” he said huskily, “Katie Lou.” 

She said nothing, merely waited. What did 
he want of her, this stranger? Let the dead 
past bury its dead. He was nothing to her. Her 
feeling came to him as plainly as though she 
had spoken it aloud. He paled beneath his 
bronze. 

“God!” he exclaimed. “To have you look at 
me like that! You’re right, Katie Lou, I wasa 
fool to come. But I had to come, Katie Lou. For 
ten years you have been pulling me back to you. 
God! Are we not one flesh until death parts 
us? I’ve dreamed of you when I heard the tem- 
ple bells of Hindustan; I’ve heard your voice 
in the crowds of Cairo; I’ve looked out on an 
Alaskan waste and seen you coming to me 
across the snows—you and your little frilly 
parasol—and your smile, Katie Lou. You’ve 
never been away from me a day or a night, or 
a minute, since I went away. And when chance 
dropped me off here to-day—I’m taking the 
boat from New York Tuesday—going back to a 
construction job along the Nile—and I had to 
change trains at Fairland Junction—I had to 
come to you, Katie Lou—lI had to see you, if 
only for a moment. But I’m sorry I came, Katie 
Lou. I—I won’t trouble you. I know how you 
feel toward me. I can’t blame you.” 

The hall door closed. He was gone. And 
still Katie Lou had not moved, or spoken. 

“Please, Miss Katie Lou, is the gentleman 
gone? Grandma wants to see you about the 
menu for to-night. He wasn’t an agent, was 
he, Miss?” anxiously. “Grandma thought may- 
be I shouldn’t have showed him into the parlor. 
Was that all right?” 
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“Yes,” said Katie Lou calmly. “That was all 
right, Milly. He wasn’t an agent.” 


She must carry on. She was giving a din- 
ner party to-night, entertaining a group of in- 
fluential people who were furthering Dirk’s 
campaign. Having one of her sons governor of 
the state would be quite a feather in the cap of 
Fairland. There was planning to do, supplies 
to order. She hurried to the pantry. 


Inspecting the larder, conferring with Mrs. 
Carter, telephoning, putting last minute touches 
on the spacious rooms, laying out the linens and 
silver, the hum of voices in the kitchen—“T’ve 
heard your voice in the crowds of Cairo—The 
noon Angelus ringing, ringing—I’ve dreamed 
of you when I heard the temple bells of Hindu- 
stan.” Cutting roses for the drawing room— 
roses, sweet, overpowering scent—“Do you re- 
member me, Katie Lou?” Oh, memory, how 
cruel! Dark eyes burning into blue ones, a 
melodeon playing, a boy whistling: “Oft in the 
dear, dead days beyond recall, When on the 
earth the dews began to fall—” 

“Oh!” moaned Katie Lou—and dropped the 
roses. 

“Another train for New York to-day?” Dirk 
consulted his watch. “Yes. One due at the 
Junction in thirty-five minutes. Can I get you 
there in time? I think so. But why, Katie 
Lou, what’s happened? Your dinner to-night—” 


“Oh, Dirk, Dirk, don’t waste time. I have to 
go. Stuart was here—he’s going to Egypt— 
and I let him go. I never even spoke to him. 
Oh, Dirk, Dirk! If I let him go alone, I'll die. 
I love him better than life itself!” 

Poor Dirk! His dreams fading—gone for- 
ever. 

“T’ll take you, Katie Lou,” he said. 
catch that train.” 


ok * ok * oa 


“We'll 


The shores of America receded—grew dim, 
vanished. Katie Lou was a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. Behind her, home, friends, 
comfort, security. Before her, desert wastes, 
strangers, hardships, dangers. But beside her, 
her man. Katie Lou laughed contentedly, and 
nestled in the shelter of his arm. No road she 
ever reached would be too rough to travel—with 
him. Nor would she ever mourn the things she 
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left behind that she might cleave to him. For 
love, God be praised, is like that. 


The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress 
(Continued from page 302) 


when in the presence of their God, thousands 
of men, each holding a lighted candle, pledged 
anew their loyalty to the Holy Name of God. 
Phrase by phrase, the deep masculine voices re- 
peated the pledge after Rev. Michael Ripple, 
O. P., national director of the Holy Name So- 
ciety. “I profess publicly my belief that our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, is the Son of God, made man 
for the salvation of mankind.... All lawfully 
constituted authority I respect and promise to 
obey .... I pledge myself against perjury, blas- 
phemy, profanity, and obscene speech. Praised 
be the Name of God and blessed be the Name of 
His Divine Son, now and forever. Amen.” 
Truly a stirring sight, this, at an age when men 
are so often ashamed to be seen in an attitude 
of prayer. 

The closing events of the Congress on Thurs- 
day were no less inspiring. Fifteen thousand 
Catholic laymen, eight and twelve abreast, 
nearly a thousand priests, vested in their color- 
ful Yestments, and the prelates in the various 
colors of their rank in the hierarchy, walked 
through the streets for fifteen blocks, halting 
three times at specially prepared altars, for 
Benediction. 

Twenty thousand persons, in places fifteen to 
twenty deep, lined the route of procession, and 
waved the American and Papal flags. The pro- 
cession, divided into nine divisions, was led by 
the 17th U. S. Infantry Band, and at various 
intervals were three other bands. The drizzling 
rain which seems to be inseparably linked with 
the close of a Eucharistic Congress did not 
dampen the fervor of the participants. The 
Congress closed with the Solemn Benediction 
at the Cathedral grounds after the procession. 

God had come unto His own, and His own 
received Him with all the pomp and ceremonial 
of which mere man is capable. The “greatest 
Congress in the history of the nation” had come 
to a successful close. 


Each Communion encompasses a multitude of 
graces. 
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Thirty-nine Newly Beatfied Martyrs 


Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


8. THE BLESSED MARGARET CLITHERO 
(March 25, 1586) 


HE two previous women martyrs suffered 

at Tyburn in London; whereas Blessed 
Margaret, more famous than her two sisters, is 
known as “The Pearl of York,” the ancient 
metropolis of North England. She was born 
there when the huge cathedral and the beautiful 
and numerous parish churches had already been 
taken away from the faithful and were made 
places of heretical worship. Margaret’s par- 
ents were Protestants, and so was the man to 
whom she was espoused in 1571, a wealthy 
butcher named Clithero. They led a peaceful 
married life, and had several children. 


But neither the doctrine nor the services of 
the new religion satisfied her; on the other 
hand, she was impressed by the good example 
of the numerous Catholics, and she found the 
way back to the true Church. Her husband was 
one of those good-natured Englishmen, who 
have no capacity for spiritual things; but he 
did not interfere with the good works of his 
wife, nor with her teaching the Catholic re- 
ligion to their children. She became the friend 
and benefactress of the sick and needy Catho- 
lics; but above all was she the friend and har- 
borer of priests, who daily endangered their 
lives by going about secretly to minister to the 
scattered faithful. 


At that time the latter had to endure a fierce 
persecution; for, at the instigation of the Prot- 
estant Archbishop of York, Elizabeth had given 
strict orders to enforce the penal laws, so as to 
root out the numerous Catholics in the city and 
the neighborhood. As London was far away, 
a special council for the North was set up at 
York and staffed with virulent Protestant coun- 
cillors. York being a small city, surrounded by 
walls, which still encircle the old town, it was 
not easy for Catholics to hide the priests, and to 
meet for holy Mass. But Margaret was un- 
daunted. She had a chapel in her house; and 
when a priest had arrived she sent trusted mes- 
sengers to her Catholic friends to inform them 


of the time for holy Mass. Usually they met 
in the evening, and after a sermon and confes- 
sions, holy Mass followed shortly after mid- 
night, so that they might disperse unobserved 
in the early morning. 


For a time all went well. Although several 
priests were executed at York, they were not 
traced as having stayed with her, and therefore 
her house was not disturbed. She was bold 
enough to visit at night the graves of the mar- 
tyred priests, who had stayed with her, but 
were now resting in criminals’ graves outside 
Micklegate Bar. For this she had to bribe the 
guards of the gate; but she ran the risk, and 
she went on her nightly pilgrimages barefoot- 
ed. She would, on her road across the Ouse 
Bridge, pass the toll house,—later on the scene 
of her martyrdom,—and the site in Blossom 
Street where now stands the Convent of the Lo- 
retto Nuns, in which her largest relic is pre- 
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served. During these nightly prayers and 
watches with the martyrs she received the 
heavenly light and the marvellous strength 
which manifested themselves in her hours of 
trial. 


Once her husband was troubled, when it 
leaked out that he had committed the serious of- 
fence of having sent his sons to the continent 
for their education. But, as he could prove that 
he was a Protestant and attended the heretical 
services, he was left in peace. Undoubtedly the 
suspicion against his wife, who never went to 
Church, grew all the stronger. As she knew 
this, she became more circumspect; and whilst 
she would still shelter priests in her house, and 
have holy Mass there privately, until the other 
faithful could be notified of his presence, she 
no more invited them to her own house, but 
hired for a chapel a room in the opposite quar- 
ter of the town, so as to-baffle the priest hunters 
and avoid arrests and penalties. When she be- 
came aware, that her own nightly excursions 
were watched, she abstained even from attend- 
ing holy Mass in the hired chapel. To one, who 
knew what a privation this was for Margaret, 
and who commiserated her, she wrote: “My 
heart is with you—, I trust you remember me, 
toiling in the world; although I cannot come 
as I desire, it does me good, and much’comforts 
me that I know I have priests here, and that 
God is served anyway by my.means.” 


On the days when she could not have holy 
Mass and Communion, she made up by praying 
in her domestic chapel, especially saying by 
heart the Office of Our Lady. 

At last the suspicion against her became so 
strong that the house was ordered to be 
searched. The searchers did not question the 
husband, but a foreign boy, whom Margaret, 
out of pity, had taken into her house; and by 
frightening the poor lad they found out all they 
wanted to learn, viz., where the chapel was, 
and the priests’ room with the vestments and 
altar furniture; all this they carried off as evi- 
dence, and also took Margaret into custody. 
Even the servants and her little twelve-year- 
old Anne was imprisoned, but entirely separat- 
ed from her. She was confined in a dark, un- 
furnished prison and kept on a diet of water 
and bread. The gaoler was much astonished 
in finding her there singing. When she was 
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assured that her husband and domestics had 
not been questioned, and therefore had not be- 
trayed any priest; also that no harm would 
come to them, she was still merrier and she 
thanked God that they were safe and had not 
been led into sin. Her joy was increased when 
shortly after her friend Mrs. Tesh was brought 
into the same cell for having refused to attend 
the Protestant service. They laughed pleasant- 
ly at having to arrange their supper without 
any table or plate or cup; so that at last Mar- 
garet said: “Sister, I am afraid we are too 
merry; so that we shall lose the merit of our 
imprisonment, unless we are parted.” That 
parting was soon to come. 


The next day she had to appear before the 
Council. Looking out on her way upon the 
crowd she made towards them on her fingers 
the shape of a pair of gallows and smiled upon 
them. Before Judge Clinch she was accused of 
having harbored priests, having attended holy 
Mass, and having sent her boy to a popish col- 
lege. Asked if she was guilty, she declared: 
“I know of no offence which I could confess.” 
The judge said: “But you must plead, either 
guilty or not guilty”; for if she did not plead, 
no witnesses could be called, and no sentence be 
pronounced, except the most terrible one, viz., 
the one or refusing to plead. Margaret chose 
to risk the latter, for she was afraid that the 
members of her family would either tell the 
truth, and in doing so might betray the where- 
abouts of some priests, or that, out of love for 
her, they would lie and forswear themselves; 
now she could avoid both evils if she refused 
to plead. The judge condemned her for this; 
at the same time he hesitated to have that ter- 
rible sentence executed on her; but the other 
members of the Council insisted on its execu- 
tion. 


On the eve of her martyrdom, she had to 
share the agony of her Master on Mount Olivet. 
Although she had hitherto been so brave and 
even merry, we need not wonder that the 
thought-of the awful torture in store for her 
next day became a mental martyrdom. It wasa 
Thursday evening too; whether it was Maundy 
Thursday, or the Thursday before the Friday 
of our Lady’s Seven Sorrows, is not certain, on 
account of the change of the calendar; but for 
her it was both. 
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A kind Protestant woman, a Mrs. Yoward, 
who stayed with her that last night, tells us 
that when she herself went to bed Margaret fell 
on her knees and prayed for strength, saying, 
“The flesh is weak.” Having no priest, no sac- 
raments, not even a Catholic friend, she was 
left alone in her struggle. When Mrs. Yoward 
awoke early next morning, she saw Margaret 
still kneeling on the cold stone floor, but an un- 
earthly happiness had suffused her face. At 
her friend’s request she went a short while to 
bed “to warm her chilled limbs.” 


When at eight o’clock the sheriff came, she 
was ready. She sent to her grieving husband, 
whom she was not allowed to see, her hat, 
“from his loving wife, as a sign of her duty and 
obedience.” To her daughter Anne she sent her 
worsted hose and her shoes. 


And now followed her terrible martyrdom 
for refusing to plead. She saw at the entrance 
into the toll booth the sharp stone on which she 
would be laid, as well as the heavy door, and 
the huge stones, that were to crush her. She 
knelt on the ground to say her last prayers, and 
some women put a linen garment upon her. She 
was placed with her back on the sharp stone, 
her arms being outstretched and tied to posts. 
Then a heavy door was placed on her, and heavy 
stones thrown upon it, so as to crush her bones. 
The biood began to flow from under the door. 
The face was visible, convulsed with pain, the 
lips gasping out prayers: “Jesus, help me! 
Blessed Jesus, I suffer this for Thy sake.” The 
women shrieked and entreated the men to bring 
the stones more quickly, so as to shorten the 
agony. She was a quarter of an hour dying, 
and at last after a final ejaculation, “Jesu, have 
mercy on me!” she was at rest. After bearing 
such a weight for the love of the Savior, could 
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she not look forward to the “weight of glory” 
promised by Saint Paul even for momentary 
and slight tribulations.—(2. Cor. 4:17.) 

Blessed Margaret’s sacrifice was not in vain. 
Her heroic example encouraged many Catholics 
to shelter priests, and to insure the celebrations 
of holy Mass in England, down to the last cen- 
tury, in spite of the cruel laws. Her husband 
lived and died a Protestant, but her two sons 
became priests. Little Anne, during her moth- 
er’s imprisonment, was once frightened into at- 
tending the Protestant service under the threat 
that, unless she did so, her mother would be put 
to death. After the martyrdom she refused to 
go again, and later on was even imprisoned for 
not attending. Having lived some time with 
her father and a Protestant stepmother, she 
finally escaped across the channel and became 
a nun in Saint Ursula’s Convent at Louvain. 
The memory of her mother, and the wearing of 
her hose and shoes had strengthened her 
against all attempts of law courts and ministers 
to make her a Protestant. 


Blessed Margaret’s body had been buried in 
a dunghill near the city walls. But some weeks 
later the Catholics exhumed her and buried her 
so secretly that the memory of her tomb became 
lost. Fortunately they cut off one of her hands, 
which has been preserved to our times at the 
Bar Convent in Blossom Street at York, outside 
the Micklegate Bar. When I kissed it some 
thirty years ago, it could be venerated only pri- 
vately; but now it can be exposed to public 
veneration. What an amount of good that hand 
has done for God’s honor and for the spiritual 
and temporal benefit of the priests and of her 
townspeople, who now generally revere her as 
“The Pearl of York.” 


(To be continued) 


Craters of the Moon 


DWIGHT LLOYD 


N the semiarid portion of the Snake River 
Plateau in south central Idaho, at the foot of 
the White Knob Mountains, lies a _ volcanic 
region known as the “Craters of the Moon.” 
The section is the most recent example of fis- 
sure eruption in the United States and, as its 


name signifies, it closely resembles the surface 
of the moon as seen through a telescope. No- 
where else in the United States can so many 
volcanic features be found in such a small area. 

Although in a mountainous country, the parts 
where the eruptions occur lie in a vast plain 
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sloping southward from an elevation of about 
4,000 feet at the south. Approaching the re- 
gion, one first notices the numerous smooth 
cinder cones, while beyond is a huge black 
stream of lava spread out on the plain for miles. 
From a distance this appears smooth, but upon 
closer inspection it is found to be exceedingly 
rough and covered with jagged fragments of 
lava and cinders. Farther south is a profusion 
of cinder cones, craters, and hornitos. The 
cones vary in height from twenty feet to 600 
feet. 
On the western side 


curred only a few hun- 
dred years ago. The 
newer lava in the 
northern part of the 
section is devoid of 
vegetation, with the 
exception of a few 
lichens and, on the 
cinder cones, occasion- 
al tufts of wild barley 
and a few limber 
pines. The older lava 
in the southern part 
supports a _ sparse 
growth of grass, 
brush, and_ stunted 
pines, and in _ the 
spring some delicately 
tinted pines. 

The most interesting features are the lava 
tunnels and caves. The tunnels, some of which 
are thirty feet in diameter and several hundred 
feet long, were formed from lava flowing out 
from under an already hardened crust which 
was strong enough to remain standing. In them 
are beautiful blue and red lava stalactites and 
stalagmites, and other unusual formations. 

Although the area is semiarid, and the entire 
rainfall either sinks at once into the ground or 
evaporates, water is easily available to the 
visitor in several interesting ways. The springs 








the black lava flooded 
up against the south- 
ern spur of the White 
Knob Mountains, mak- 
ing bays of lava in 
each valley, with the 
mountain ridges pro- 
jecting between the 
lava bays like penin- 
sulas extending out in- 
to a black sea. It is 
believed by scientists 
that the volcanic erup- 
tions in this area last- 
ed spasmodically over 
a period of at least a 
thousand years, and 
that the final erup- 
tions may have oc- 
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that exist in some of*the volcanic pits furnish 
an unusual source of water supply. In one of 
these springs the water has been found to have 
a temperature of thirty-four degrees Fahren- 
heit while the air temperature was eighty-six 
degrees. Water is also found in the lava tun- 
nels, where it has percolated downward through 
the lava cracks. In these tunnels the water col- 
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lects in pools, and in some places ice is found. 
Near the Bottomless Pit there is a natural ice 
well. Here, thirty feet inside the throat of an 
extinct crater, is a pile of snow about eight feet 
high which, owing to its protected location, re- 
mains unmelted throughout the year. “Craters 
of the Moon” are located about sixty miles from 
Arco, Idaho. 
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A Little Blossom 


Mrs. J. W. CARROLL 


ISTER MARGARET closed the door softly 
after showing a visitor out, and returning 
to her seat beside the window in the big wait- 
ing room of the Catholic Children's Hospital 
and Orphan’s Home looked pensively out over 
the roofs and steeples of the city below. An- 
other little waif had just been brought in; an- 
other bit of driftwood cast up by the great city’s 
tide, and the wards were already so crowded! 
Sister Margaret’s heart sorrowed over each lit- 
tle helpless child that was brought in, just as it 
rejoiced for each one that went out into some 
good home and loving care. But these last, 
alas, were so few! 

As she stood gazing out of the window she 
noticed the figure of a woman coming up the 
walk, laboriously climbing the long flight of 
steps leading to the entrance of the Home, 


which was located on the top of a hill. As she 
watched silently, Sister Agnes joined her. 

“Isn’t that Mrs. Corrigan again?” Sister 
Agnes asked, “the little woman who took such a 
fancy to baby Katie?” 

“Yes, that is she,” Sister Margaret replied, 
smiling a little wearily. 

“I wonder why she is coming back again?” 

“Perhaps her husband has relented,” Sister 
Margaret suggested hopefully. 

“That doesn’t seem likely from what she said 
last time she was here,” Sister Agnes respond- 
ed. “Will you see her, Sister? I’m afraid there 
is nothing we can really do for her. It is just 
a matter of listening to the story of her troubles 
all over again. If you do not mind —” 

“Very well, Sister,” Sister Margaret replied 
patiently. 
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Then, as Sister Agnes slipped away, she 
turned to the door just in time to greet the 
woman who was entering. Sister Margaret had 
hoped so greatly that a good home was going to 
open for another of these poor children. The 
woman had taken such a wonderful fancy to 
little Katie, Sister Margaret had hoped that the 
recalcitrant husband might be prevailed upon to 
adopt the child his wife seemed to crave so for. 
And she had prayed earnestly to the Little 
Flower that divine love would intercede to 
bring a home and a mother’s love and care to 
this little one. The woman’s unexpected return 
reawakened her hope, and she took the hand 
extended in cordial greeting. 

“You have come back to see little 
again?” she questioned kindly. 

“Yes,” the woman replied slowly. “I thought 
I’d come in to see her just once more. But I 
haven’t much time. Jim — my husband, you 
know — is coming here after me when he has 
finished his business. See here —” fumbling 
under the cape of the long black coat she wore 
and bringing out a parcel—“I’ve brought this 
to little Annie. It’s a doll. Maybe it’ll please 
her.” 

“That is ever so kind of you, Mrs. Corrigan,” 
Sister Margaret said. “They don’t have many 
playthings, poor children.” 

“No, so I thought. I told Jim so — my hus- 
band, you know. He was with me when I bought 
it. I said to him that seein’ as we’d none of our 
own, and never would have if the doctors are 
right, it seemed as though we ought to do some- 
thing for some of these poor little things who 
have no fathers or mothers of their own to do 
for them. We’ve plenty of money and shan’t 
miss it, whereas they’ve no one—” 

She broke off and put a handkerchief to her 
eyes a moment. 

“I wish more people in good circumstances 
would feel that way,” Sister Margaret observed 
thoughtfully. “Can you not make your husband 
think as you do about it? A child would add so 
much happiness to his life as well as your own.” 

“That’s what I tell him,” the little woman 
agreed tremulously, looking away and_ then 
back again, fixing her soft, tired eyes on Sister 
Margaret’s kind face. “I’ve been telling him 
that over and over ever since I was here first 
and saw little Katie. But I can’t seem to make 
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him see things as I do. He says its too much 
responsibility to assume. He says—that we 
don’t know what they come from—anything 
about their folks—and he thinks it too big a 
risk.” 

“Little Katie came of good family,” Sister 
Margaret hastened to assure her. “Her people 
were unfortunate and poor, but not base. You 
would take no risk with her. You could be 
given any information you wished concerning 
her people. Of course, there are many of the 
little foundlings we could not tell you much 
about. But little Katie is different.” 

“I shouldn’t care about that myself,” Mrs. 
Corrigan said. “But it’s Jim—my husband, 
you know. He says we don’t know. how she’d 
turn out. I talked it all over with him again 
last night, but he put his foot down strong 
against it. I guess I’ll have to give up hope. 
But I thought I’d just come in once more and 
bring this doll.” 

“Perhaps if he could see the little baby 
girl—”’ 

“T thought of that,” the woman responded 
eagerly. “That’s one reason why I came again 
this morning. When he said last night that he 
was driving into the city to-day, I asked him if 
I couldn’t come, too, and bring a doll to that 
poor little sick Annie. He didn’t like it much. 
He said there wasn’t any use running here 
again to see the baby.” She smiled tearfully, 
looking down and pulling nervously at her 
gloves. “But I thought we might perhaps per- 
suade him to go through the wards and maybe 
stop a minute beside Katie. He couldn’t help 
loving her if he once saw her.” 

Sister Margaret, in the large capacity of 
mother to all the little orphans under her 
charge in the great asylum, and loving them all 
equally, was filled with pity for this child-hun- 
gry woman beside her, seeing how she craved 
what nature had denied her. 

“Why not ask him just once more?” she sug- 
gested, unable to relinquish hope. 

“It wouldn’t be any earthly use,” the woman 
assured her, dabbing at her wet eyes again. 
“We had it out last night for good and all. I 
said to him, ‘Jim, I think we ought to take one 
of those poor little things who haven’t any kin 
of their own, and make it ours just the same as 
if it really was. We could do well by it and give 
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it a good home and love—’” She broke off 
abruptly, as if she could not go on. Her breath 
caught in her throat, and her eyes overflowed 
with tears. 

“Well,” urged Sister Margaret kindly, press- 
ing the woman’s hand. 

“He set his foot right down,” she ended dully, 
wiping the tears away with her handkerchief. 
Then, next instant, as though anxious somehow 
to defend him, she added, “maybe he’s right 
about it. Maybe I ought not to want little Ka- 
tie as much asI do. But, oh, Sister, I’ve prayed 
and prayed to the Little Flower to give me this 
one little blossom—this rosebud of a baby. It’s 
the first thing I ever asked her for that she has 
refused to give me. She is the benefactress of 
the needy, and it does seem as though she would 
want me to have this poor, needy little flower, 
Katie.” 

“T wouldn’t despair,” Sister Margaret coun- 
selled comfortingly. “The heart of the Little 
Flower loves all these other little flowers. Con- 
tinue to pray.” 

The woman leaned forward impulsively and 
kissed Sister Margaret’s hand. Just then a bell 
rang down the corridor. “Maybe that’s him 
now,” Mrs. Corrigan exclaimed. 

She leaned forward, listening and _ intent, 
while Sister Margaret went to answer the door- 
bell. She heard a man’s voice asking for her 
and Sister’s saying in answer, “Yes, she is here. 
Please come in.” 

A moment later Sister Margaret led him into 
the waiting room where his wife sat. He was 
big and awkward, with the heaviness of his 
whiskered face relieved by two kind blue eyes. 

“You ready now, Mary?” he asked, smiling 
at his wife, who got up and came toward him. 

“We've been waitin’ for you,” she told him. 
“I didn’t want to give the doll to little Annie 
till you’d come. I want you to just see her.” 

He frowned, a little look of displeasure and 
uneasiness succeeding his smile, but he said 
nothing and Sister Margaret turned at once, 
ready to lead them out of the room. The man 
glanced appealingly toward his wife, reddening 
a little; but she had already started after the 
Sister and he reluctantly followed. In the hall 
they passed other Sisters in their black robes 
with starched, white collars and sweet, fresh 
faces, moving softly and swiftly about their du- 
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ties. His wife, beside them, seemed pitifully 
little and weak, and pathetic in her eagerness. 

As they reached the floor above, the Sister 
flung open a door and admitted them. On the 
threshold the man hung back. All about were 
children, mostly very young, on little white cots, 
in various stages of convalescence. Among 
these tiny folks he felt himself a colossus un- 
wittingly invading the domain of a strange lit- 
tle people. His eyes shifted here and there un- 
easily. 

His wife had followed the Sister straight to a 
little cot at the opposite end of the room on - 
which lay a little girl with golden curls and two 
great pansy-blue eyes. He saw her reach eager 
arms up and put them around his wife’s neck. 

“Annie, the nice lady has brought you a doll,” 
he heard the Sister saying softly, as the big 
wax doll was drawn from its covering and put 
into the little hands. 

Sister Margaret beckoned to him and he ad- 
vanced awkwardly, standing beside his wife 
near the bed. 

“Little Annie has been very ill,” the Sister 
whispered to him. “She has a spinal trouble 
and will never be any better.” 

At that moment the man felt his own 
strength and power keenly, and at the same in- 
stant he realized, as he had never done before, 
the yearning heart-hunger of the little woman 
who was his wife, as she leaned over the child, 
stroking the golden curls. Little Annie regard- 
ed him with wondering eyes, her hands clutch- 
ing the new doll jealously and drawing it be- 
neath the cover. 

The man laughed softly. “Guess she’s afraid 
I’ll take it away from her,” he said, conscious 
of a strange desire to touch the pale little face 
and to stroke the golden curls off the white fore- 
head. Something tugged strongly at his heart 
and he struggled for a minute before saying, 
“Well, we’d better be going now, I guess.” 

“Oh, you must take a look around the wards 
now you are here,” Sister Margaret interposed 
quickly. “The babies, and the younger children, 
are in the next room. You really should not 
miss seeing them.” 

She started ahead, expecting them to follow. 
The man looked at his wife appealingly, and 
as her eyes met his he read in them that which 
begged. They moved swiftly down the long cor- 
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ridor and entered a door at the end. Along the 
length of the room extended two rows of white 
cribs, and from some of them came plaintive 
cries and whimpering sounds. The man glanced 
from right to left at the tiny heads on the pil- 
lows and the weak little arms and hands fight- 
ing the air. Beside one of them his wife and 


‘Sister Margaret had stopped, and as he came 


up and joined them five tiny fingers no bigger 
than the petals of a flower reached toward him 
graspingly. He laughed quietly as he extended 
a forefinger somewhat gingerly and it was 
promptly seized and held to by the five tender 
little fingers, like tendrils of a vine fastening 
on and clinging to a sturdy oak. 

“Hey!” he said, flushing and laughing as 
the baby hand still clung. 

Sister Margaret leaned over and lifted the 
little one out, placing it in his wife’s arms as 
she stood in the bright warm sunshine stream- 
ing in through the big window. The baby kicked 
and crowed happily, and the delighted woman 
held her up proudly for the man to see. A 
strange new feeling took possession of him and 
he stared dumbly. He felt somehow that the 
room was very warm. 

“Come round this side and see Katie, Jim,” 
his wife called, and he obeyed awkwardly, 
stumbling up beside her. 

“Katie, is it?” he said. “She’s a fat one, 
ain’t she?” 

“She’s the finest baby in the whole place,” 
Sister Margaret told him. There was pride and 
pleasure in her voice as she spoke. 

“Jim, you take her a minute,” Mrs. Corrigan 
urged, holding the child out to him; and the 
next moment he felt the weight of a child in his 
arms. He looked down at Katie’s laughing 
eyes and rosebud mouth as she gurgled little in- 
fant sounds of pleasure at him, and somehow 
his arms held her to him a little closer. 

“She’s a little beauty though, ain’t she?” he 
said, as the eyes of his wife met his in a tender 
look. 

“She seems to take to you hugely,” Sister 
Margaret remarked, smiling at the. way in 


‘ which baby Katie still gripped the man’s fore- 


finger. “How she hangs on! Seems as if she 
were afraid you might let her go and she want- 
ed to hold to you.” 

Someone called the Sister away just then and 
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she excused herself for a moment. Left alone, 
the man and woman walked over to the win- 
dow. He held the baby up that it might look 
out; but Katie blinked at the brilliant sunlight 
and hid her face on his shoulder, nestling close 
against his arm. He patted her little body 
tenderly, and looked down into the little flower- 
like face, strangely touched. His wife laid her 
hand on his and began speaking quietly but 
eagerly. 

A few moments later when Sister Margaret 
returned, the little woman ran to meet her, joy 
in every feature. “Oh, Sister,”’ she burst out 
happily, “he says I can take the baby. He says 
we will adopt it legally as our own.” Her eyes 
were swimming and her hand trembled, but her 
face was radiant, ecstatic. 

Sister Margaret glanced at the man as he 
still stood holding the baby. His eyes echoed 
the joy of his wife’s and Sister Margaret’s 
heart swelled with deep thankfulness and pleas- 
ure. 
“There, I’ll take her now, Jim,’”’ Mrs, Corri- 
gan said. Reluctantly the man yielded the 
struggling infant to his wife’s arms and 
watched her press it to her heart, holding her 
face down close to the smooth white cheek and 
crooning little love notes in a low tone. 

“T’m glad you have decided to take her,” Sis- 
ter Margaret said kindly. “We shall miss her 
here, for she is such a little gleam of sunshine 
in the ward and all the Sisters love her. But we 
are glad to have her find a good home and lov- 
ing care.” 

The man said nothing, but his eyes smiled 
his satisfaction and joy. 

“When will you come for her?” Sister Mar- 
garet asked. 


“Oh, can’t we take her right along now?” 


the little woman cried. 

Sister laughed a little low laugh at the eager- 
ness of the tone. “I’m afraid not,” she said. 

“You see, there is a certain form to be gone 
through.” 

“Yes, of course,” was the disappointed re- 
joinder. “Monday, then?” 

“That will give us more time. We will say 
Monday afternoon.” 

The baby was laid back in her crib and Mrs. 
Corrigan hovered over her a little longer be- 

(Continued on page 321) 
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' The Art of Hospitality 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


AY I claim to write on this subject as a 

connoisseur? Some of my friends call 
me “the Tramp” and there are experiences in 
the past which justify the nickname. However 
much derision there may be in the term, I do 
not think they would deny that I had the right 
to be a judge of hospitality. They might even 
concede that I had that best of all qualifications 
—the knowledge of what it means to stand in 
need of food and shelter. For I do not take him 
to be a true connoisseur who merely flits from 
one well-equipped hotel to another, or exchang- 
es the luxurious apartments of one city for 
the equally luxurious apartments: of another 
city or spends his life in visiting a large circle 
of friends and relatives. The knowledge gained 
in that way is commonplace, nor does it test the 
real quality of your hosts. The test comes when 
you present yourself hungry and not over-clean 
at their doors, giving no evidence of ability to 
pay for the bed and board you require. Then 
you will discover, for there are none so sensitive 
to the significance of looks and tones as your 
beggar, whether your prospective host has 
learned the art of hospitality. It is this kind of 
education I claim. 

I call to mind a drizzling night in a squalid 
part of London. The raw cold got into your 
very bones and your shivers became uncontrol- 
lable. Those of us who stood in the queue out- 
side the Rowton House waiting to book our 
beds for the night were all of the down-and-out 
variety. Overcoats were scarce among us and 
nearly everybody had his hands in his pockets. 
I confess that we were a seedy lot. Stubby grey 
beards revealing a lack of razors indicated the 
age of most. Not much talking. Misfortune is 
not communicative. Besides, doss-house ac- 
quaintances are too casual for the cultivation 
of friendship. The man you pal up with to-day 
will be gone to-morrow. So we waited quietly 
for our turn in silence. It came at last. 

Every man, as his opportunity arrived, 
walked up to a little box office, put down his 
four coppers and received a pink slip of paper 
indicating the floor and number of his berth. 


If the question of supper didn’t trouble him or 
troubled him in vain, he might mount by a stone 
flight of steps, passing long corridors on his 
way, all the same, to the section of the estab- 
lishment marked on his ticket. The compart- 
ments in the corridor were lit from outside. 
They were tiny cubicles divided from each other 
by wooden partitions. By standing on your bed 
you could look over this partition into your 
neighbor’s “pigeon-hole” or into the corridor 
quite easily. 

The wiser among us went to bed at once. We 
did this for two reasons, first, because there 
was nothing else to do, and, secondly, because 
in this way you might get to sleep before the 
others came to bed and the chorus of snores be- 
gan. Unfortunately, on the occasion of which I 
am thinking, I could not sleep and my wakeful- 
ness was soon accentuated by such a variety of 
snores and coughs as I could never have im- 
agined. In my innocence I had imagined that 
all men snored alike and that the classification 
of coughs was a simple matter. Not so. There 
is individuality in these matters as you will find 
if, like myself, you devote a night to their study. 

The Rowton Houses, of which this was one, 
are under the London County Council. They 
are large, well-built, well-lighted, well-ventilat- 
ed structures. You may count on scrupulous 


.cleanness. I had no fear of repeating an ex- 


perience I had had in a Buffalo doss-house 
when—. But perhaps that story is better not 
told in this place. One must concede also that 
the convenience of the temporary guests is stud- 
ied. For a nominal sum you may have the key 
of a small cupboard in which to bestow personal 
possessions. Hot and cold water for washing 
are at your disposal and an abundance of soap. 
The establishment seemed to specialize in its 
provision of this commodity. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, we are told. 
But I venture to think, contrary to some organ- 
izers of philanthropy, that it is not a substitute 
for godliness. Pink tickets, official notices about 
spitting and smoking and this superfluity of 
soap are the most prominent memories I retain 
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of this County Council Hotel. Heartless effi- 
ciency was the chief impression it made. 

I might relate, as an advance on this, experi- 
ences of rough hospitality enjoyed in lonely 
shacks whose buildings and outbuildings, stand- 
ing up like islands at sea, had caught my eye 
as I rede forlornly across the prairie. Batchel- 
or’s fare, but welcome enough as an alternative 
to chewing tobacco! At least a little social in- 
tercourse was thrown in with the grub. You 
got a bit of humanity with your meal and bed 
and, if fortunate, might catch sight of an old 
newspaper and learn what the world had been 
doing with itself since you last visited civiliza- 
tion. You went on your way next morning 
somewhat cheered. Yet all this was but natural 
good fellowship. There was no suggestion of 
an Invisible Third at our table. 

There was some doubt, when I put in my ap- 
plication for a bed at the Salvation Army 
Shelter in Buffalo, whether I was eligible, being 
some 10 cents short of the required sum. But 
the officer in charge and I compromised by my 
agreeing to scrub down the floor. A night spent 
in the afore-mentioned doss-house with its un- 
welcome bedfellows and another night spent in 
the porch of the Public Library had made it 
urgent that I should get a good night’s rest. 
And the Salvation Army gave me that. It saw 
to my creaturely needs with something of the 
efficiency of Rowton House (which would never 
have allowed me to pay in kind by scrubbing) 
and something of the comradely sociability of 
the shack. In truth, it was a kind of mixture 
of the two. Kind hearts, those Salvationists 





San Gabriel Town 
JESSIE ALLEN SIPLE 


In old San Gabriel town, a friendly 

Road is flanked by pepper trees; 

Whose lacy branches sway 

In summer’s idle breeze: 

Crushed beneath the feet, make spicy 
Fragrance for the quiet street. 

Roses still cling to old mission walls, 
Lending bright color where its shadow falls; 
They peep in at the windows where 
Penitents oft kneel in quiet prayer. 

While lovers stray the winding road adown, 
As they have strayed for years and years 
In this old Spanish town. 
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had and a laudable tactfulness in pushing their 
religious wares. One might sleep in peace in 
their bunks without fearing inquisitorial ques- 
tions as to the condition of one’s soul. But we 
are still on the wrong side of the supernatural. 

It was different when I approached the guest- 
master of a certain Benedictine Abbey in Eng- 
land. True, I was not outwardly atramp. But 
having only just escaped from the Protestant 
ministry into the Catholic Church and being 
without any means of livelihood beyond a scar- 
ing acquaintance with journalism, there was 
no prospect that I might leave the monastery 
any richer than I found it. 

“Do you mean to say that they took you in, 
fed and housed you on those terms?” ‘someone 
may ask. 

My friend, that was the least of what they 
did for me. They smiled on me graciously as 
though it was I who was granting them a favor 
by consenting to abide under their roof. They 
offered me the run of their estate. They wait- 
ed on me hand and foot, observant lest some 
humble need might go unnoticed. They per- 
mitted me to sit with them in their refectory 
and listen to the reading of holy books. I might 
pray at their altars and breathe the atmosphere 
of peace they had created. They stood aside in 
their humility that I might realize Who it was 
that was my Host. 

In this they did nothing but perpetuate the 
traditions of their Order. In the Rule of St. 
Benedict it is laid down that the guest must be 
welcomed as though he were the Lord Himself, 
and this particularly if he happen to be poor. 
He is to be honored not merely as a fellow being 
but as a child of God. Both his spiritual and 
temporal needs are to be cared for. He is to 
be blessed on arriving and in his ears, as he de- 
parts, the brethren’s “pax tecum” is to echo. 
This is the art of hospitality as taught by God. 
It is of the supernatural kind. The bread it 
proffers is sacramentally endowed with the ben- 
ediction of heaven. It conveys the gracious 
courtesy of the saints and angels. 

It may seem a simple thing, this of entertain- 
ing a fellow creature in need of food and bread. 
But human nature is a complex thing. In deal- 
ing with it there are a thousand pitfalls to be 
avoided. One’s hospitality must be more than 

(Continued on page 334) 
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‘The Man of the House 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


HE kitchen this July afternoon was sultry 

and oppressive. Noreen Leary took the 
cake from the oven and placed it near the open 
window. Then she stepped out on the wide 
veranda for a breath of air. 

The big oak trees, with the rose vines ram- 
bling over their huge trunks, seemed shrunken 
with the heat. With blurring speed cars flashed 
by on the highway. Noreen watched them list- 
lessly. Her own problems were far more en- 
grossing. 

“T guess I’ll have to use a microscope to see 
the bright side now,” she thought whimsically, 
“my sight seems to be very bad.” 

She was living over a day when she was a 
wee thing of eight, crying in Granny’s comfort- 
ing arms over a broken doll; and that wise old 
lady had whispered to her: 

“Sure, and there’s a bright side to every- 
thing, Macushla, but ’tis only the best eyes that 
see it. Your eyes now are as blue as a sum- 
mer’s sea, but that pretty color doesn’t count; 
it’s only what you see with them.” 

Noreen had asked excitedly: “Granny, have I 
those kind of eyes—the best eyes and bright?” 

Granny smiling held her closer. 

“You’ve the Irish eyes, Macushla, bright with 
tears.” 

There was a far-away shining mistiness in 
her own faded eyes. 

In the happiness of the old-fashioned, roomy 
house, with Dad and Mother and Granny, with 
the twins, Eileen and Alanna, and the wee 
adored brother, John, with a big pink and white 
orchard to play in, Noreen quickly forgot her 
small sorrows and Granny’s words. Why, the 
sun was always shining and everything had a 
bright side! 

Soon, too soon, she learned that there are 
grey days in life, days of rain and clouds, days 
of fear and pain. Death entered the house of 
happiness. One by one, Dad, Mother, Granny, 
went away. Now at twenty Noreen had the 
responsibility of the sixteen-year-old twins, 
bright as quicksilver and as unsettled, and of 
fourteen-year-old John, with the quiet eyes “and 


the makings of a priest in him,” as Granny used 
to say. 

The small insurance money was melting away 
dollar by dollar, there was no price for the 
fruit, the orchard was neglected for want of 
help. Noreen was remembering now Granny’s 
words: “Sure, and there’s a bright side to 
everything, Macushla, but ’tis only the best 
eyes that see it.” 

The best side! The shadow of a smile drift- 
ed across Noreen’s face. The bright side had 
an uncanny way of hiding itself from her. May- 
be clouds had a silyery lining, maybe they 
didn’t. The Irish blue eyes were puzzled. A 
tear clung to their lashes. If only she had a 
few hundred dollars! The wonderful, wonder- 
ful things she would do! John would enter the 
preparatory seminary; the twins would have a 
year at the convent; the orchard would be cul- 
tivated, the house painted. Oh! the glowing 
pictures that flashed through her fancy—flashed 
and faded, just as the speedy autos were doing 
on the highway. 

With a despairing shrug of her shoulders, 
Noreen went into the house. In the dining room 
a little lamp was burning before a picture of 
Saint Joseph. Noreen knew and loved every 
inch of the canvas. At night when the four of 
them knelt for the rosary, her eyes lingered on 
the simple scene until it had become engraven 
on her mind and heart: the house at Nazareth, 
the Judean hills, soft and blue, in the distance. 
Mary and the Boy are standing by the door. 
Joseph, busy with his work, turns for a mo- 
ment and looks at them. In his eyes there is 
unutterable love and tenderness; his deep brow 
is lined with anxiety; his hands are worn with 
toil; his mouth is sad and pensive. The title 
of the picture was “The Man of the House.” 

Noreen paused a moment before it and softly 
whispered a prayer, swift and strong and sim- 
ple in its intensity: ‘“You’re the head of this 
house, too, Saint Joseph, and you’ve got to take 
care of us, just as you did of Mary and the 
Child.” 

She went into the kitchen and busied herself 
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with preparations for the evening meal. Eileen, 
Alanna, and John were off on a hike with their 
Sunday School class and would return with ap- 
petites in a fine healthy condition. Noreen’s 
thoughts lingered lovingly over each one of her 
dearest three, as she visioned their bright fu- 
ture: John at the altar, the twins married and 
rearing a brood of romping, adorable babies. 
For herself, she didn’t plan much; she just 
supposed she’d go on in the old place, with occa- 
sional visits to the twins and to John. But 
(there was something in the warm hazy kitchen 
that invited to day dreams) wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if some Prince Charming would come 
for her, the little Cinderella, and off they would 
go in a coach and four to a beautiful palace in 
an enchanted world and.... 

The second ringing of the doorbell cut with 
its sharpness the thick mesh of her thrilling ad- 
ventures. Noreen, with hasty hands, smoothed 
down her hair and went to answer it. 

A young man, a smiling young man, with 
brown eyes and hair, was standing on the ve- 
randa. His car of the latest sport model was 
parked by the side of the road. He glanced at 
Noreen appreciatively. 

“A glass of milk, tall, and cold, and a sand- 
wich of bread and butter sliced very thin would 
save my life,” he told her, the smile deepening 
in his eyes. 

Noreen-looked blank. He quickly caught her 
astonishment. 

“Tsn’t the Rose Tree Inn open for business?” 
he pointed to a small sign swaying in the light 
wind on a branch of the largest oak— 


Come once nd you will come again to the Rose 
Tree Inn. Milk and Sandwiches, cheap and good. 
EILEEN and ALANNA, proprietors. 


Noreen burst out laughing. This was why so 
many mysterious glances had passed between 
the rougish dancing eyes of the twins the last 
few years. This was their bright little idea to 
add to the depleted coffers of the family. 

“Which one are you, Eileen or Alanna?” 

“Neither. I’m Noreen Leary, but the pro- 
prietors are my twin sisters, and you’re their 
first customer. It’s just a little surprise they’ve 
put over on me. It’s a way they have, the dar- 
lings! Come in, I’ve no sandwiches, but—” 

The young man sniffed eagerly. 

“But that delicious smell means but one 
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thing—freshly baked cake. My, but it’s going 
to be good!” 

Over the glass of milk, tall and cold, and a 
generous slice of cake, he introduced himself, 
Gordon Martel, twenty-four, home from col- 
lege, with a brand-new sheepskin, all ready to 
go to work, and there didn’t seem to be any 
special need of it, since Dad had been doing it 
so well all these years. 

“But I’m keeping up the tradition of a lawyer 
in the family,” he told her. “We’ve had one 
ever since the days of the first Gordon Martel, 
King’s counsel, away back in the twilight of 
history. So if you want any legal advice it’s 
yours for the asking.” 

He laughingly rose from his chair and bowed 
before her. Noreen quite forgetting her prob- 
lems, sparkled and flushed under his gay ban- 
tering. Why, of course, Granny was right. 
There was a bright side to life. Here it was 
shining right to her hand. Her Irish blue eyes 
were glowing. Never a trace of a tear in them 
now. Gordon found himself sinking blissfully 
into their cool pleasant darkness. He wanted 
to stay on in this neat little kitchen with this 
charming girl. Logically he decided that an- 
other glass of milk and a piece of cake would 
turn the trick. 

“Please cut it good and thick, Miss Leary. 
It’s the kind my mother would bake if she didn’t 
have a heathen Chinee do her baking.” 

Under his skillful, kindly questioning Noreen 
told him wistfully of Dad, Mother, and Granny, 
laughed at the pranks of Eileen and Alanna, 
glowed with earnestness over John and his high 
record at school. Under the bright gay courage 
of her talk Gordon caught the soft sweet under- 
tones of brave self-sacrifice, of seeking always 
for the bright side, of supreme faith, and of 
the simple confidence of a pure childlike heart. 

Blue dusk shadows filled the kitchen with a 
cool dimness. Light winds wafted grateful cool- 
ness from the high hills. Still Noreen and Gor- 
don found that they had much to say to each 
other. 

The twins bounded in, bubbling over with the 
day’s fun. They were followed by John and 
Father Burke, zealous pastor of the little 
church in town. Noreen greeted them all in 
happy mimicry. 

“Come once and you'll come again to the 
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Rose Tree Inn.” “And I can heartily recom- 
mend the cake,” added Gordon, acknowledging 
the introduction to the newcomers. Soon they 
were all laughing together and planning a glo- 
rious future for The Rose Tree Inn. Somehow 
Noreen felt the burden ease on her shoulders. 
She had a delightful surety that Gordon Martel 
was to be a real friend. 

Before leaving with. Father Burke, Gordon 
tucked two crisp new one dollar bills in Eileen 
and Alanna’s hands. 

“Fifty-fifty, you know,” he smiled at their 
eager faces. “And I’m so sure of you’re mak- 
ing a go of it, I’m so completely sold on your 
proposition that I’d like to put some money in 
it. Get in on the ground floor, as they say.” 

The twins stammered their thanks and went 
out to the Veranda to wave their farewells. A 
few moments later Noreen stole in to the little 
picture, The Man of the House. Somehow Saint 
Joseph’s eyes had a quizzical smile in them. No- 
reen didn’t say much to him, it wasn’t neces- 
sary, he was always so understanding. 

The Rose Tree Inn was a big success. Eileen 
and Alanna in crisp ruffled organdies served tea 
and sandwiches on Granny’s old thin china, 
with wee shamrocks blossoming on each piece. 
Gordon sent out cards to all his gay young 
friends, who found the true simple hospitality a 
relief from the sophisticated smoke-perfumed 
atmosphere of the expensive tea rooms in the 
city. The bank book was now very pleasant 
reading for Noreen. “The few hundred dol- 
lars” she had dreamed of a year ago, were a 
reality now. But sadness tinged her thoughts, 
this priceless June morning. Soon John would 
be off for his studies, Eileen and Alanna in the 
Convent in the city and she would be alone to 
care for the destinies of The Rose Tree Inn. 


Of course, there was Gordon Martel. Her 
eyes deepened anda lovely pale pink tinted her 
cheeks. Noreen held his letter in her hand. He 
was practicing law in the city and making good 
at it—busy as a bird dog, but would run down 
soon to the Rose Tree Inn. What a delightful 
camaraderie had been theirs! No one knew 
how much Noreen cared for him except the 
“Man of the House,” who listened sympathetic- 
ally to the swift little heart prayers that she 
often whispered to him during the rosary. 

With a small sigh Noreen began her work. 
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Then she heard a familiar laugh that set her 
pulse to beating rapidly. 

“Gordon!” She ran out on the veranda, out- 
stretched hands in welcome to him. 

“Put on your hat and we'll go for a spin, No- 
reen,” he urged. “Did you ever see such a day? 
Made to order.” 

“But,” she began to protest. 

“But me no buts,” he retorted. 


When Noreen returned from the ride there 
was a new light in her eyes, and on her finger a 
gleaming diamond. “The Man of the House,” 
who was the first to hear the good news, smiled 
at her as if he knew from the very beginning 
that it would end this way. 


A Little Blossom 
(Continued from page 316) 


fore leaving. At the bottom of the stairs Sister 
Margaret turned suddenly to say, “I do not be- 
lieve you will ever regret it. Jesus bade little 
children to come unto him, you remember, and 
he loved and blessed them all. A child will add 
great happiness to both your lives, and this one 


is a beautiful sunny disposition and very lov- 
able.” 


“TI guess it’s all right if Mary wants her,” the 
man said, and in the look man and wife ex- 
changed Sister Margaret read hope and joy and 
love. 

As they passed out the door Mrs. Corrigan 
whispered. “Oh, Sister, I’m so happy. Some- 
how I just knew the Little Flower would not 
fail me. I’m so thankful to her.” 


Sister Margaret closed the door softly and re- 
turned once more to the empty waiting room. 
From the window she watched the couple dis- 
appear, the woman clinging to her husband’s 
arm and looking up with a radiant face into his 
eyes. Then they passed out of sight and Sis- 
ter Margaret, turning away, walked briskly out 
of the room, through the echoing corridor to 
her own quiet room, where dropping upon her 
knees she returned thanks to the Little Flower 
for extending divine protection and love to an- 
other of these homeless little orphans, provid- 
ing for her a good home and loving hearts who 
would protect and cherish her as a little blos- 
som. 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—tThe Catholic Church Extension Society in the Unit- 
ed States is celebrating its silver jubilee this year. In 
1905, under the direction of the late Archbishop Quigley 
of Chicago, the Society helped the home missions to 
the extent of $1,934.60 and during the year 1929 the 
financial help given by the Society amounted to 
$1,662,605.26. The Society can well be proud of its 
achievements during the past quarter century. 


—Kirk Sultlive, editor of the Blackshire Times, ex- 
presses his idea of a remedy for the Farm Relief ques- 
tion: “Put your faith in God, your family in the fields, 
your car in the garage, grow what you need to eat, and 
forget there ever was such a thing as a senator or con- 
gressman.” 

—Father Fresenborg, excommunicated thirty years 
ago, has voluntarily abjured his errors, repudiated the 
authorship of a bitterly anti-Catholic book published 
under his name, retracted all his anti-Catholic writings, 
and returned to the Church recently at the advanced 
age of eighty four. 

—“It is not true that ‘few children mean better chil- 
dren.’ A list of fifty famous men and women picked at 
random discloses that twenty-three of them or 46% 
came from families of ten or more children, and forty- 
one of them, or 82% came from families of seven or 
more children.”—Miss Alma Meyers, a San Francisco 
attorney, in an address at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


—Father Caussanel, S. J., who died last year at 
Palamcottah, India, at the age of eighty, had quite a 
reputation for sanctity. His mode of life was simple 
and austere. Wonderful cures through the application 
of his relics are reported. 

—Alfredo Oswald, a pianist of international reputa- 
tion, and until of late a teacher in the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, recently entered the no- 
vitiate of St. Isaac Jogues at Wernesville, Pa., to study 
for the priesthood in the Society of Jesus. He is the 
son of Enrique Oswald, a famous Brazilian composer. 
His wife, Beatrice Oswald, also a teacher in the Con- 
servatory in years past, entered the Carmelite convent 
in the same city. They have been married eighteen 
years and have no children. 


Benedictine 


—“In Love” and “Love Awakens” are the last plays 
in which Mile. Yvonne Hautin plans to appear. She 
intends to leave the stage shortly and enter a Ben- 
edictine Convent. 


—A party of about twenty American Sioux Indians, 
(men, women, and children) attached to a circus now 
touring Switzerland, recently made a pilgrimage in 
their picturesque dress to the famous Swiss shrine of 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln. This shrine is especially dear 
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to the heart of the Sioux since from its walls came the 
great Apostle of the Sioux, Bishop Martin Marty. Fa- 
ther Friedrich, O. S. B., delivered a short address to 
the group in English, and after the Mass which the 
Indians attended, they were met by the Abbot of Ein- 
siedeln, Rt. Rev. Ignatius Staub. 

—Rev. Edward Morrall, O. S. B., of Woolhampton 
Abbey, England, who was rector of St. Joseph’s Birtley, 
Durham, died of pneumonia early in September. Dom 
Morrall’s grandfather, Mr. Abel Morrall, was the in- 
ventor of the steel needle. 

—Fifty abbots and priors of the Cistercian reform, 
who convened at Citeaux, France, recently for a general 


_chapter of the Order, celebrated the centenary of the 


proclamation of St. Bernard as doctor of the Church, 
Abbot Edmond M. Obrecht of Gethsemani, Ky., repre- 
sented the Kentucky foundation. 

—The Abbey of Emaus at Prague in Bohemia, which 
was founded under King Charles IV in 1348, restored 
the first time under Ferdinand III, and again in 1880 
under Francis Joseph I, by monks from Beuron, have 
just celebrated the golden jubilee of the second resto- 
ration. Among the many prelates in attendance at the 
jubilee were the Abbot Primate of the Benedictine 
Order, Rt. Rev. Fidelis de Stotzingen, O. S. B., who re- 
sides in Rome, Rt. Rev. Raphael Walzer, O. S. B, 
Archabbot of Beuron and President of the Beuron Con- 
gregation. Eleven other abbots of the Congregation 
were likewise present. The monks of the Emaus Ab- 
bey, who have become the country’s spiritual leaders, 
are exercising an apostolate among the Eastern Slavs. 


—tThis past summer brought to a close at St. Ben- 
edict’s Abbey, Atchison, ten years’ of retreats to lay 
men that have produced splendid results. 


—Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O. S. B., Ph. D., has 
been appointed director of Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, and head of the philosophy department 
in the same institution. Father Bonaventure taught 
English there during the past school year and was 
director of the summer session for five years. 


—Rev. Fidelis Busam, O. S. B., of St. Vincent Arch- 
abbey, on July 15th who passed the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood, holds the remark- 
able record of never having missed his daily Mass in 
all that time. 


—Another Benedictine priest to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of ordination was Rev. Fridolin Meyer of St 
Bernard Abbey at Cullman, Alabama. The celebration 
took place on the feast of the Holy Rosary, October 7th. 

—According to a news item carried by the Catholic 
press Prince Max Emanuel of Thurn-and-Taxis, now 
Father Emmeram, O. S. B., was ordained recently at 
the Abbey of Neresheim, Wuerttemberg, Germany. Fa- 
ther Emmeram was born March 1, 1902. At the age 
of twenty-two he consecrated himself to the service of 
God by the vows of religion. The Abbey of Neresheim, 
which was founded in 1095, fell a prey to the secular 
arm in 1802 in the general upheaval that swept over 


(Continued on page 334) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. ' 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. F 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Where in the Bible is there proof of the existence of 
purgatory? Just why is it that only the Catholic 
Church teaches this doctrine?—St. Louis, Mo. 

Read the twelfth Chapter of the Second Book of 
Machabees, the last book of the Old Testament in the 
Bible. The Catholic Church teaches this doctrine be- 
cause she is the only true Church established by Jesus 
Christ and enjoying alone the right to teach such a doc- 
trine. 


Just who wrote the Bible? Why is there a Catholic 
Bible and a Protestant Bible?—St. Louis, Mo. 

There is only one true Bible and that is the Catholic 
Bible, because the Catholic Church is the only true 
Church and hence in a position to define what is true 
Scripture. The editor of this column advises his ques- 
tioner from St. Louis, if he is a non-Catholic it would be 
wise for him to seek out a Catholic priest and propose 
his difficuities. If he is a Catholic, he should daily 
make a good act of Faith and not question his Church 
in her teachings. 


In a Catholic paper I read an article which said that 
after the end of the world the elect could visit the earth 
if they wish. Why should they want to do so?— 
St. Louis, Mo. 

To my mind, after the end of the world there will 
be no earth, as we have it now, to visit. But it is pos- 
sible, with God’s permission, for a soul to revisit the 
earth after death. Whether they do so or not is best 
for you to leave alone, as you run into the most danger- 
ous of spiritual conditions when dabbling with such 
affairs. As stated above, make a soa dali Act of 
Faith and leave such questions to the Church to decide. 


Do the Catholic Boy Scouts have a Patron Saint?— 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Yes, Saint Amand, Confessor, whose feast is celebrat- 
ed June 18, is the Patron Saint of Boy Scouts. 


Will you please give a method b 
unite his intentions with Holy 
Davenport, Ia. 

_ As such, there is no formal prayer for such a purpose 
lm common use, unless you call to mind the intention 
made by members of the League of the Sacred Heart 
each morning. This uniting of ‘your intentions with 
that of the Mass can be correctly made in your own way 
and in your own heart. Simply make an express act of 
uniting your intention with that of the Mass and it will 
be accepted by Our Lord. 


What is meant by a lay person?—Beattie, Kans. 

The term “lay person” is used in distinction to the 
term “cle .” Hence, anyone not enrolled amongst 
the clergy is called a lay person. 


which a person can 
ass at any hour?— 


I recall reading a story book some years ago about 
the Johnstown Flood, which also told something about 
Benedictine monks, but cannot remember the name of 
the book; do you know of such a book?—Chicago, Ill. 

Undoubtedly the book you refer to is that very 
excellent Catholic tale entitled “Child of the Flood,” 
written by the Rev. Walter T. Leahy. It is a splendid 
story and well worth the reading by young and old. 


Was Saint Benedict a priest?—New Orleans, La. 
No, Saint Benedict was not a priest. 


_ Does the Catholic Church teach that a person belong- 
ing to any other Church has the same right to heaven 
if they live a good life as their own church requires?— 
Howardstown, Ky. 

No, she does not teach quite what you have stated. 
What she does teach is this: If a non-Catholic believes 
without any doubt that the religion which he professes 
is the one and only true church established by Jesus 
Christ, and then lives up conscientiously to every teach- 
ing and practice of that religion he will be saved, not 
because of his religion, but because in reality he then 
belongs to the soul of the Catholic Church. In other 
words, a person so disposed, as soon as he would learn 
that his religion was a false one and the Catholic re- 
ligion the only true religion, would leave his church and 
immediately join the Catholic Church. 


Is it necessary to say one’s penance before receiving 
Holy Communion?—Atchison, Kans. 

No. However, the proper custom is to say one’s pen- 
ance immediately after going to confession, unless the 
confessor has enjoined a penance that must be said a 
some particular time. z 


Are choir singers permitted in the choir loft at a 
service when they do not sing?—Indianapolis, Ind. 

Follow the custom and rules permitted by your pas- 
tor. Ordinarily, it is not proper for choir members 
to be in the choir loft when there is no singing to take 
place and in his various missions over the country your 
editor has frequently heard pastors tell his choir mem- 
bers to remain out of the loft unless actually singing. 
The proper place to attend divine service is with the 
body of the congregation in the church. 


Who was the first priest ordained in America?— 
Springfield, Ill. 

The Reverend Stephen Theodore Badin. He was born 
at Orleans, France, July 17, 1768, and ordained by Bish- 
op Carroll on May 25, 17938. He died after a noble 
priestly and missionary career on April 15, 1853. 


Is it a sin to attend a Ladies’ Aid of another church 
if one is an invited guest? May the Catholic join in the 
prayer?—Buffalo, N. Y. . ; 

A Catholic lady should no more attend a Ladies’ Aid 
of another church than she should attend the services 
of that church. In fact, the Ladies’ Aid is considered 
part of Protestant worship by the ministers, according 
to their own teaching. Ask your hostess to invite you 
to an affair that has no reference to religion and then 
you may attend. The second part of your question is 
answered in the first; yes, it would be wrong to join 
in such prayer. 


Who is the Patron Saint of servant girls?—Salt Lake, 
Utah 


Servant girls are fortunate in that they have two 
lovely patronesses: Saint Margaret, whose Feast oc- 
curs September 2, and Saint Zita, whose Feast is com- 
memorated April 27th. 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort Tot- 
ten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravania, S. D. 


NOVEMBER 


We feel a little sad when we look about us and see 
everything turning brown and withered, the country- 
sides, which not long ago blossomed and waved in all 
their glory beneath a brilliant sun, the woods, which 
flaunted bird and flower and fern, the fields of golden 
grain—all, all now wear a saddened, subdued aspect. 
Chill, dismal winds moan and chase the leaves, and 
cold, seeping rains fall and complete the ruin. Jack 
Frost has crept up and slain the last brave flowers that 
dared still to dance in the dim afternoon sun. But in 
all this sadness, there is a sweetness too, a promise that 
all this ruin will not last, but will reign only for a time, 
when the earth will again resurrect all its glories, even 
as the souls, whose deaths we commemorate this month, 
will some day again be called forth in a brighter, more 
dazzling glory than that of earth. 

This month the little Indian children will be praying 
much for the Poor Souls, asking blessings from them on 
their benefactors, and as their prayers are so acceptable 
before God, let us remember our dear departed by send- 
ing alms for the poor children of the missions, and ask- 
ing their special prayers. Alms often help the Poor 
Souls where prayer alone might not suffice to cancel 
their debts, so let us show our love for our dear ones 
who have gone before us, by sending our petitions, and 
outright donations with which the missionary may pay 
his necessary expenses for the upkeep of the school. 


There are many things our three mission schools still 
need, chiefest of all being the need of constant expan- 
sion, in order to accommodate all those who so gladly 
come, feeling lucky if they can get their children en- 
rolled, for schools are few and far between on the 
prairie, and many Indian children have no school at 
all to go to. Catholic missionaries are working super- 
humanly hard to cover all the territory possible with 
the workers available. But alas, they are all too few! 
How many men and women there are in these United 
States, who have nothing to hold them, no ties to keep 
them from going out to the mission fields, and donat- 
ing their services for one, two, three or more years! 
What keeps them from giving two or three years to the 
Master’s service? Is it because they do not know of 
this great, ripe field, hanging heavy with grain, but 
pitifully undermanned with harvesters? Is it because 
they fear the inconveniences of life on the prairie, far 
from the comfortable cities, because the flesh is too soft, 
and fears hardship? Our Lord did not fear hardship; 
He chose poverty, though He was the Lord of Heaven 
and earth, and He might have had every luxury in crea- 
tion for His own. Shall we, who have the time, are un- 
attached, and can give no valid reason for not helping 
fom awe where help is so desperately needed, do less 

an He? 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Well, the new cow barn is built; it was sadly need- 


ed, to keep the cattle safe for the oncoming winter, 
which, in the Dakotas, is never mild. With a sigh of 
relief, Father Ambrese saw the last board nailed up, 
because now his cattle have a nice warm home when 
the wild, blizzardy weather sets in; but on the other 
hand, he breathed a heavier sigh of anxiety, because 
every dollar that went into that barn was borrowed, 
“Every dollar put into it gave him a gray hair, so that 
means that Father Ambrose has at least twenty-eight 
hundred gray hairs on his head at this time,” said one 
of his fellow-missionaries in writing to this Corner, 
But Father feels, too, that his friends, who have stood 
by him in the past, when the disastrous fire all but 
dashed his courage, will also stand by him now, and con- 
tinue sending donations as always. Those who donate 
have the sincerest prayers of the missionary and his 
little ones for their welfare, and if unexpected blessings 
come after you have sent an alms, you will know why 
it is they came to you—because our Lord leaves no 
generosity unrewarded. 


For instance, one woman pays her hail insurance to 
the mission instead of to an insurance company, and 
she avers she has never yet suffered a loss. Others 
promise a percentage of their profit if much-desired 
deals go through. They most always go through. St 
Anthony and the Little Flower are good business part 
ners; they pay unfailing dividends, if you share with 
them. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
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But to return to Seven Dolors: The newly-appointed 
missionary who is to assist Father Ambrose, has begun 
his labors among the Indians of Devils Lake Reserva- 
tion. His name is Father Damian Preske, and he is a 
tall, well-built, and scholarly clergyman with a jovial 
disposition. The Indians are quick to notice such char- 
acteristics, and have already named him “Ihasa,” which 
means, “the man with the big laugh.” May God bless 
him and Father Ambrose in their work, and give them 
many, many reasons to laugh and be happy. That will 
rest mainly with us. ? 

Little Flower School] harbors 110 little Indian chil- 
dren this year, all around nine years of age. They 
have very healthy, hearty appetites, and, as Father 
Ambrose writes, “are able to cause beans and spuds to 
disappear in very short order. It is some problem to 
take care of all their needs. The poverty of the people 
is becoming graver and graver all the time. Because of 
this, we have so many more applications than it is pos- 
sible for us to take care of. Were our school three 
times its present capacity, we would have no difficulty 
in filling it.” ' 

Father wishes to publish a donation from Miss L. C., 
of Chicago, $5.00, in thanksgiving for a very great 
favor received. Another lady, Miss A. M. Dettling, of 
Ridgewood, N. ¥., sends $5.00 for an organ for Seven 
Dolors, and her sister $1.00 for the same purpose, in 
thanksgiving to the Little Flower for employment ob- 
tained for the sister’s husband. She writes, “Many 
thanks to St. Therese for the great favor.” 

We now have $12.00 for an organ for Seven Dolors, 
the last donation being a great help. Who will send 
more to help swell the fund? Send donations to Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


All summer Father Sylvester has been busy building 
his St. Benedict’s Hall, the new dormitory which has 
been so sorely needed for some time at St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion. It is finished now, although a great debt of 
$40,000 looms overhead, but three hundred little Indian 
kiddies have been taken in this year, and when one sees 
how well they will be cared for here, the expense does 
not seem too much. Father is depending wholly and 
entirely on Divine Providence now, to help him melt 
down that debt, and he feels sure that his good friends 
will come forward again to sustain him in his great 
work, as they have in the past. 

During the summer, Sisters Leona and Benedict Jos- 
eph have been going from home to home of the Indian 
people in their neighborhood, taking care of the sick 
in the proper way, which the Indians most often do not 
know how to do, and caring for the various needs of 
the families. But above all, they have given religious 
instruction to whole families at a time right in their 
huts, and thus, much good has been accomplished, both 
in a spiritual and physical way. This work is very im- 
portant, but alas, as soon as school begins, the Sisters 
are needed there, and the house-to-house work must 
cease, since they cannot be spared. Father Sylvester 
says that the work of instructing alone would keep two 
Sisters constantly busy. He hopes that more young, 
devoted Catholic girls will think seriously of this great 
and beautiful work, and join the good Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, thus. swelling their ranks, so that 
they will have more subjects to send to the places where 
they are needed so sorely. 


LETTER OF INDIAN PARENTS 


Dear Clare Hampton :— 

I am a Sioux Indian from South Dakota, and my lit- 
tle boy goes to Father Sylvester’s school at Marty. I 
am married and live here in Granite City, Ill., for five 
months. My husband and I would much appreciate 
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if you could assist us in getting a job of some kind— 

either for my husband or for us both. Hoping and 
trusting you will help us, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Henry Carrillo, 
1742 Chestnut St., 

Granite City, Ill. 

We publish this letter, thinking that perhaps some 

good person living in or near Grante City might have 

some employment they could give these worthy people. 

ow you can do for them will be much appreciat- 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


The little children were very busy making visits for 
the Poor Souls on All Saints Day to the chapel; they 
love to pray for the Poor Souls, and galdly devote their 
free time after school hours to this beautiful devotion. 
The solid foundation of religion which they receive here 
will, in most cases, remain with them for life, regard- 
less of what circumstances they may later find them- 
selves in. Many an old Indian who has strayed for 
some years from the Faith learned in early childhood, 
returns to it in later life, after its vicissitudes have 
a him that there is no happiness away from the 

rue 

Fathers Pius and Justin have been living in their new 
rectory for some time, but Father Pius says he does 
not feel at home in it, because it is not paid for. All 
available funds are constantly being used for groceries 
and daily expenses of the school, and we have not heard 
to date whether Father Justin has found it possible yet 
to buy his new oven or butter churn. However, let us 
keep on sending him help, so that he and Father Pius 
may be heartened on in their heavy struggle to keep 
things running. Don’t forget to send clothing—all you 
can do without. Send direct to the Mission. Send no 
clothing to Clare Hampton. 


TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, MEDALS, ETC. 


The following sent in packages: Mrs. John McCabe, 
West Roxbury, Mass.; Mrs. Laura B. Schulz, New 
Orleans, La.; Miss Mary Zender, St. James, Minn.; 
K. Hermes, Columbus, 0.; Miss Grace Hackett, New 
York City; Mary Weigand, Dover, 0.; Delia Nowak, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Mary Smith, Phila., Pa.; Mrs. C. 
T. Kelly, Cinti, O.; Miss K. Irwin, New York City; 
E. Halloran, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Eliz. Brickhoff, 
Cinti, O.; Mrs. Buckley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Trapp, 
Cinti, O.; J. A. Dalhousen, Dormant, Pa.; Miss Clara 
Smith, Cinti, 0.; E. Suttman, Cinti., 0.; M. O’Brien, 
New York City; Mrs. A. C. Meyer, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Friends of the Missions, Madison, Ind.; Mrs. E. L. 
ae apes, Ky.; Mary Rieder, Cinti.,O. Many 
hanks 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY WORK 


We have for sale: 1 pink, embroidered laundry bag, 
50¢. 54-inch emb. lunch cloth and 6 large napkins, 
$5.00. 36-inch emb. lunch cloth and 4 napkins, lace 
edged, $3.00. 38 large scarves, $2.00 each. 2 smaller 
scarves, $1.00 each. Emb. knife, fork and spoon cases, 
$1.00 each. Emb. white rompers for child 2 years, $1.00. 
2 18-inch round crocheted doilies, 35¢ each. BEAD 
WORK: 1 handbag, $4.00; 1 handbag, $3.00; smaller 
handbags, $2.00 and $1.50; all beautifully beaded. 
Beaded pincushions, 75¢; Woven bead necklaces, $1.00; 
Perfumed rose beads, 50¢; Wall flower holder 75¢; 
War club, beaded handle, stone head, $2.00; Adult moc- 
casins, $5.00 (give length of foot in inches.) Others at 
$3.00. Children’s, $1.50; Babies’ 75¢; Dolls, 50¢ and 
25¢ according to size. Silk patch quilt tops, nicely feath- 
erstitched onto solid backing, $7.00 each. Write Clare 
Hampton, 5486 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CLEANSING WATER 


Bobby, Betty, and Daddy had attended early Mass. 
As they were about to leave, they saw some one 
enter the baptistry, a little room separated from the 
body of the church. Betty looked at Bobby, and they 
both looked at Daddy, who took the hint, for he knew 
that the children would like to see the sacrament of 
baptism administered. 

They quietly left their seat and entered the baptistry 
just as Father John was putting on his surplice and 
stole. With a smile he greeted the children and pointed 
to the chairs where they might sit. He knew of their 
interest in the seven sacraments and was glad they 
wished to learn all they could. 

“Before we begin,” said Father John, “I shall ask 
the godmother to open the baby’s dress at the neck. In 
a little while I shall have to mark a cross with the holy 
oil on the baby’s chest and back between the shoulders.” 

“What is the baby’s name?” asked the pastor. 

“Leo,” answered the father. 

Turning to the baby, Father John said, “Leo, what 
do you ask of the Church of God?” 

Leo was sound asleep, and if he had been awake he 
could not have answered, so the godparents said, 
“Faith.” 

“What does Faith bring to you?” 

“Life everlasting,” was the answer. 

The children knew that godparents must answer for 
the child and that it is their duty to watch over it and 
to see that it is brought up a good Catholic. 

After reading a few prayers, Father.John reached 
over to a small box, dipped his thumb and finger in, 
and then placed something on the baby’s tongue. 

Betty looked inquiringly at Daddy. Daddy whis- 
pered, “That is salt, blessed salt. The priest prays that 
this salt may preserve the baby’s soul and keep it good 
forever.” 

Shortly thereafter the priest asked: 

“Do you renounce Satan?” 

The godparents replied, “I do renounce him.” 

“And all his works?” 

“I do renounce them.” 

“And all his pomps?” 

“TI do renounce them.” 


“What does ‘renounce’ mean, Daddy,” asked Bobby. 
And Daddy whispered, ‘renounce’ means that the god- 


parents promise for the baby that he will turn his back 
on the devil and on all his evil works and designs.” 

After several other questions the priest made the 
sign of the cross with blessed oil on the baby’s breast 
and between its shoulders. 

Again Betty looked at Daddy, and Daddy whispered: 
“That is blessed oil, and the priest prays that the soul 
may receive light and strength and comfort.” 

The priest next asked, “Leo, wilt thou be baptized?” 

“T will,” answered the godparents. 

Then the godmother held the baby’s head over the 
baptismal font. The godfather then placed his hand 
on the baby as Father John directed him. 

Father John then dipped a small shell into the font, 
filled it with baptismal water and poured it over the 
baby’s head. While pouring the water he said, “I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

“Now,” said Daddy, “original sin is all washed off.” 

“Original sin is the sin for which Adam and Eve 
were turned out of the Garden of Eden, isn’t it?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Yes,” answered Daddy. “The stain of that sin is on 
the soul of everyone that comes into the world. Asa 
special favor to His Mother, Our Lord did not let that 
stain come upon her soul for a single moment. And, of 
course, sin did not touch the soul of Our Blessed Lord.” 

“TI learned in my catechism that baptism is a sacra- 
ment that cleanses us from original sin,” said Betty. 

“Yes,” said Bobby, “and it makes us children of God, 
and heirs of heaven.” 

“And now you have it all,” said Daddy. “Baptism is 
a sacrament which cleanses us from original sin, makes 
us children of God and heirs of heaven.” 

“Little Leo is a Christian now. That means, he be 
longs to the Church of Christ. And he is a child of 
God, fer God has adopted him and made him a member 
of His family. All the saints in God’s family will now 
look upon him as a relative. They will help him to get 
to heaven, for now he has a right to call heaven his 
home.” 

“Saint Leo will watch over him, too, won’t he?” asked 
Betty. “That is why children have saints’ names, isn't 
it, Daddy?” 

“Yes, you are right, Betty. The saint whose name we 
bear watches over us in a special manner,” said Daddy. 

“The white cloth that the priest just placed on the 
baby’s head is a sign to show how white and clean his 
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soul is now. The priest has just prayed that he may 
always keep it clean,” said Daddy. 

A moment later Father John handed the godparents 
a lighted candle, and the children heard him say: “Re- 
ceive this burning light; keep your baptism without 
blame....; keep the commandments of God so that 
when Our Lord comes...., you may meet Him together 
with all the saints in heaven, and.... live forever and 
ever. Amen.” 

Father John then gave little Leo a special blessing; 
the godmother wrapped him in his robe, and the family 
left the room. 

“Our Lord made the apostles understand that no one 
can go to heaven without being baptized,” said Daddy 
on the way home, “and that is why the Church lets 
anyone baptize when there is danger.of death. Even a 
child can administer baptism, if no grown person is 
near, but only when there is danger of death. Common 
water should be used and should be poured over the 
head of the person to be baptized while these words 
are said: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

“Well,” said Betty, “we know more now about the 
sacred sign of baptism. We couldn’t see the baby’s 
soul but we know what was happening there.” By this 
time they had reached home, and both children ran in 
to tell mother. 


THE MAN WHO BELIEVED ONLY WHAT HE 
COULD UNDERSTAND 


The story is told of an old German in Pennsylvania 
who got the better of an infidel, who was about to de- 
liver a speech. 

“Is you de young man vot is to schpeak dis evening?” 
asked the German by way of introduction. 

“Yes, sir; I am,” replied the infidel. 

“Vell, vot you schpeak about?” 

“My subject, sir,” he announced pompously, “is this: 
Resolved that I will never believe anything I do not un- 
derstand.” 


“Oh, my! Is dot it? Vell, now you shoost take one 
leetle example. There you see that field—my pasture 
over there. Now, my horse, he eat the grass, and it 


come up hair all over hes pack; then my sheep, he 
eats shoost de same grass and it grow wool all over 
him. Und, vot you tink? My goose he eats de grass 
too, and sure’s I tell you, it comes all over him feathers. 
You understand dot, do you? Huh!”—Exchange. 


TRIFLES 


It was only a helping hand, 

And it seemed of little availing, 

But its was warm, 
aX -- > _ from harm, faili 
riend whose ony be ing. 

Its touch was tender as angel yo 
But it rolled the stone from the hidden springs, 
And pointed the way to ged things, 

Though it seemed of little availing. 


A smile, a word, or a touch, 
And each is easily given; 
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Yet either may win 
e A soul from sin, 
Or smooth the way to heaven. 
A am may lighten’ the failing heart, 
A word may soften pain’s keenest smart, 
A touch ee lead us from sin apart, 
How easily either is given. —Selected. 


in— 
plain 


“Autumn is here a 
Banners on hill an 
Blazing and flying, 
Hail to the Amber morn, 
Hail to the heaped corn, 
Hail to the hunter’s horn, 
Swelling and dying.” 





cA Beloved Rector Departs This Life 


This month it is our sad duty-to chronicle the death 
of a highly esteemed member of our community, Father 
Dominic Barthel, O. S. B., S. T. D., who for four and 
thirty years was rector of St. Meinrad College. 


Father Dominic was born at Louisville, Kentucky, 
Dec. 31, 1865, being thus in his sixty-fifth year, vigorous 
and active, until the fatal malady developed. In bap- 
tism the name of Charles was given him. In 1878 he 
entered St. Meinrad College with the intention of pre- 
paring for the priestly state. At the conclusion of first 
year philosophy in 1883, he entered the novitiate at St. 
Meinrad, although for a while he was undecided as to 
whether he should be a Benedictine or a follower of St. 
Dominic. On July 19 of the following year he took the 
simple vows of the Order as Frater Dominic. Continu- 
ing his studies in philosophy and theology to completion, 
he was ordained to the priesthood at Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, on November 25, 1888. His first Mass was of- 
fered up in St. Mary’s Church, Louisville, where he had 
served Mass as a boy. Returning to St. Meinrad, he 
was sent to Ferdinand to teach in the commercial de- 
partment of St..Meinrad College. Up to the fire of 1887 
the classical department and the commercial depart- 
ment had formed one institution. The year following 
the fire the latter was transferred temporarily to Fer- 
dinand, then in 1889 to Jasper where a college had in 
the meantime been built. There he remained until 1895, 
when he was recalled from Jasper to become rector of 
St. Meinrad College. This appointment he maintained 
faithfully for more than three decades. 

In the summer of 1929, during his stay at St. 
Benedict’s Church, Evansville, symptoms of cancer de- 
veloped. After a thorough examination, the most emi- 
nent surgeons at Louisville could offer him no hope of 
recovery. From St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, he 
went to Rome City, Indiana, a year ago. In May of 
the present year he came back to Evansville, where he 
remained at St. Benedict’s Church until about a month 
before death overtook him. On October 1 he offered 
up the Holy Sacrifice for the last time. On the evening 
of the 22nd Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction were 
administered. On the following afternoon about 3:45 
he fell asleep in the Lord. Long had he hoped and 
prayed earnestly for health, and many were the 
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prayers that had been offered up for him, but God, who 
knows best, willed otherwise. 

In the passing of Father Dominic St. Meinrad has 
lost an able and devoted son, a good religious, a man of 
deep spirituality and high principles, a thorough educa- 
tor—one who had no time for fads and fancies, an able 
pulpit orator. Endowed with keen insight, he took a 
lively interest in affairs. Numerous were his friends 
among influential men both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
all of whom held him in high esteem. 

In the Abbey school, besides Latin, which he taught 
with much success for many years, he laid consider- 
able stress on elocution and public speaking. One of 
the results of his long years of teaching was the 
“Student’s Class Book of Elocution,” which he published 
in 1918. A second edition of this book, revised under 
his care, came out several years ago. In the course 
of his long administration Father Dominic’s histrionic 
ability was manifested in the very creditable perform- 
ance of the theatricals that were put on the college 
stage. Among these were Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, the Merchant of Venice, Henry IV, Lytton’s 
Richelieu, etc., which won the admiration of all who 
witnessed these performances. 

Because of the eminent work he did as rector of St. 
Meinrad Seminary in the training of boys and young 
men for the priesthood: during his long tenure of of- 
fice, the Holy See, at the solicitation of the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis, con- 
ferred on Father Dominic in December, 1924, the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology, a well-merited honor. 

The news of Father Dominic’s passing has called 
forth many expressions of sympathy and appreciation. 
In giving utterance to the grief he felt over the sever- 
ance of a friendship of many years’ standing, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Chartrand added the words: “His career has 
been one of great usefulness to the Church.” 

The students of the high school department of the 
Minor Seminary in their mimeograph weekly, Campus 
Chatter, thus characterize their former rector: “For 
more than thirty-four years he taught and counseled 
the young aspirants to the holy priesthood, molding 
their characters in conformity with that high ideal of 
the priesthood which he himself entertained and prac- 
ticed. Hundreds and hundreds of priests living to-day 
will think back with gratitude to the man who was their 
rector. Firm and uncompromising in the exercise of 
his responsibilities, he was always just and kind and 
willing to hear the student’s story.... But, above all, 
was Father Dominic a spiritual man. He loved the 
Blessed Sacrament. Irreverences towards our Euchar- 
istic Lord he was wont to punish most severely. For 
this God will reward him now. He was also a man of 
prayer, one who practiced mental prayer in particu- 
lar.... A priest, a religious, a superior, a man of cul- 
ture and learning, a representative Benedictine ed- 
ucator has passed away, but his work will go on down 
the ages.... R. I. P.” 

Considered from a human viewpoint, Father Dominic, 
who was still in his sixty-fifth year, vigorous ard active, 
could have lived a goodly number of years longer, labor- 
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ing for the salvation of souls. This he also desired, but 
God has no need of us, our talents, our abilities, to 
accomplish the end He has in view. 

The obsequies took place on Tuesday morning, October 
28th. Abbot Coadjutor Ignatius was celebrant of the 
Pontifical Requiem High Mass; Bishop Chartrand 
preached the funeral sermon and pronounced the final 
absolution before the remains were carried to the mon- 
astic God’s Acre to be interred among our brethren who 
are asleep in the Lord. 


God grant them eternal rest! 


Abbey and Seminary 


—October with its manifold activities has moved 
rapidly on. The students have finished riprapping the 
shores of Lake Placid. A large empty bowl now awaits 
the rains and melting snows that shall eventually fill 
it to the brim. To the South of the present college a 
shed has been put up and machinary has been installed 
for sawing and dressing the stone that shall be needed 
for the new college building. 

—tThe contract for the new Abbey Press plant was 
let in mid-October. The building will stand on the 
slope of the hill between the old parish church and the 
village. Work began immediately. According to plans, 
and the weather permitting, the structure should be 
completed in 120 days. The new unit will be fireproof— 
of concrete, steel, and cream-colored brick, two stories 
over a basement. This new home for THE GRAIL, long 
looked forward to, has long been needed. The complete 
equipment and all the help will thus be brought under 
one roof, which will make for greater efficiency in car- 
rying on our work. Our office turns out a great many 
blanks for the use of hospitals throughout the U. S, A, 

—During the second week of October the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion was held in the Abbey Church. A 
number of the pastors in the neighborhood toek advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure help for the Forty 
Hours in their own parishes. 

—Rev. George Angermeier, 06, of the Diocese of 
Fort Wayne, Rev. Anthony Woerdehoff, ’08, of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, and Rev. George Wessling, ’09, 
of the Diocese of Sioux City, spent some pleasant days 
in our midst early in October. Quite a number of oth- 
ers were here too, but just for a brief call. 

—On October 18 the prevailing summer weather took 
a sudden tumble. A blizzard was reported from the 
North and East. A few flakes of snow were seen here 
on the following day. 

—Father John’s Band Day on October 19, despite 
the cold wind from the Northwest, was the best ever. 
A large crowd of visitors came for the occasion. 

—Father Abbot Ignatius returned with Rev. Edward 
Eisenman on October 27 from his trip to the Eucharisti¢e 
Congress at Omaha and his visit to the Indian missions 
in South Dakota. The entire distance of 4500 miles 
was made by automobile. Father Abbot expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased with all the wonders that he saw 
in the Dakotas—even a short stretch of slippery gumbo 


road that required more than six hours to zigzag 
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through did not fail to make a lasting impression. He 
spoke in high terms of the efforts our missionaries are 
putting forth single-handed and of the results they are 
accomplishing. He would like to have more priests at 
his disposal for these struggling missions. The harvest 
is bountiful, but the laborers—whence shall we get 
them? Perhaps there are some boys and young men 
among our readers who would like to devote themselves 
to the service of God in our community as priests or as 
lay brothers that we may have more subjects to send 
to these needy missions. There is need of brothers as 
well as of priests on our missions. 

While he was absent, Father Abbot attended an In- 
dian Congress at Marty South Dakota. As a fitting 
climax to the Congress not only was Father Abbot 
adopted into this tribe of the Sioux but he was also 
made a chief. An elaborate headdress, adorned with 
eagle feathers, formerly the property of a great chief, 
now gone to the “happy hunting grounds,” was placed 
on the head of the newly-elected “pale face” chieftain, 
and the spirit of the ancestors was invoked upon their 
adopted brother and chief. The name of the new chief, 
which is almost beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
Yankee tongue, is rather significant—‘Wichanhpuyo- 
yamwicaya,” which, being interpreted, means, “The 
Star that enlightens the people.” Upon leaving the 
land of the “Dacotahs,” the new chief hurled the bat- 
tle-ax far into the depths of the “Bad Lands,”—where 
it lies hidden to this day—and with the peace pipe safely 
stored in his portmanteau he sped over the prairies, not 
astride a fleet-footed pony as did the chiefs of yore, but 
comfortably seated in a swiftly-moving, self-propelling 
motor car that feeds on gas and lubricants instead of 
buffalo grass, and leaves hot air and odors in its wake. 
—Father Abbot returned to his community and the 
arduous duties of his office on October 27, rested and 
vigorous and ready to begin where he had left off. 

—On another page of this issue we are told that the 
Indians of Devils Lake, North Dakota, have named 
Father Damian, their new missionary, who is known for 
his hearty laugh: “Ihasa,” “the man with the big 
laugh.” We wonder whether this name is akin to the 
Hebrew “Isaac,” which means laughter. 

—Father Lambert mourns the loss of his father, Mr. 
Frank Enslinger, who died on October 5. Father Lam- 
bert was celebrant of the funeral Mass; Father Ilde- 
phonse Kreidler, O. S. B., and Rev. August Fusseneg- 
ger, both classmates of the celebrant, served as deacon 
and subdeacon, respectively. 

—Rev. Joseph Meyer, a deacon of our Semianry, 
who should have been ordained next spring, died on 
October 22 in a hospital at Reading, Pa. The deceased, 
who was born at Indianapolis, and was studying for 
this diocese, had made all his studies for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad. Some years ago the family returned to 
Pennsylvania, whence they had come orginally. Rev. 
Henry Hermann and Rev. John McKeon, two class- 
mates, attended the funeral as representatives of the 
Seminary. 

—We were saddened, moreover, by the passing of 
Father Dominic, who died on October 23. Having 
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served the Minor Seminary as rector for thirty-four 
years, he seemed almost a pillar of the institution. Be- 
sides Bishop Chartrand of Indianapolis, and Monsignor 
Schuhmann of Louisville, nearly 100 priests, the most 
of whom were former pupils of the deceased, attended 
the obsequies. Father Abbot Ignatius celebrated the 
Pontifical Requiem, Bishop Chartrand preached the 
funeral sermon and gave the final absolution, while Fa- 
ther Prior conducted the burial service. The chant of 
the Mass was Gregorian. The Kyrie, Sanctus, and 
Agnus Dei, were congregational. Mrs. Elizabeth Fas- 
hauer, Father Dominic’s only remaining sister, of 
Louisville, with two of her married daughters and son 
John, a former student of ours, together with other 
relatives and numerous friends, were here to pay their 
regards to one whom they loved and revered. 


LIFE OF BISHOP BRUTE ANNOUNCED 


The Catholic Sisters’ College, functioning in connec- 
tion with the Catholic University at Washington, D. C., 
is producing tangible results. A new evidence of this is 
the approaching publication of the life story of a 
saintly pioneer prelate. Early in the new year, lovers 
of history and the general public, interested in Catholic 
development in the United States—particularly in the 
old Northwest Territory—will be gladdened by the ap- 
pearance of the “Life of Bishop Bruté de Rémur,” first 
Bishop of Vincennes. This biography carries us through 
the stirring period of three decades (1810-1839) during 
which, by his saintly, quiet life, Bishop Bruté was in 
very truth a “silent power.” 

This valuable work, based almost entirely on original 
sources, has been prepared under the guidance and 
direction of some of the ablest historians of the country. 
The author, Sister Mary Salesia, O. S. B., Ph. D., of 
the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, 
Indiana, received her degree at the Catholic University 
in June, 1929. Pursuant to a request of the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop of Indianapolis, Sister Salesia continued 
the search for materials here and abroad. No American 
archives have been overlooked; the East, the Middle 
West and Canada have contributed of their treasures. 
A visit to Europe yielded numerous original letters and 
documents. These were found in Rome, in the archives 
of St. Sulpice in Paris, in the Bollandist archives in 
Brussels, in Dublin, and especially in the episcopal, and 
the Bruté, family archives at Rennes, the native home 
of Bishop Bruté. At this latter place no less than 400 
letters, in the possession of Canon Bruté and General 
Bruté, Grandnephews of Indiana’s first bishop, were 
graciously placed at the disposal of the diligent search- 
e 


r. 

Extensive travel and painstaking research have thus 
resulted in the collecion of all available material. This 
has been woven into an interesting and inspiring nar- 
rative in which the saintly seminary professor of a 
hundred years ago and the apostolic and zealous bishop 
lives again, and in which he will continue to live as the 
teacher, guide, and leader of many generations of the 
American clergy. It is, therefore, a pleasure to announce 
the approaching publication of this new addition to our 
American Catholic History. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Hilary Cassal, O. S. B., St. John’s, Minn.; Rev. 
Dominic Barthel, O. S. B., St. Meinrad; Rev. Joseph 
Meyer, a deacon of the Seminary; Mr. Frank Ens- 
linger, Mr. Arthur Gregoire, Mr. Aloys Sander. R. I. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER IV—MADELINE SPENDS HER ALL 


URING the months that passed, Madeline and 

Josiah saw much of the widow Cummings. De- 
spite Mr. Edgeworth’s evident dislike and often pointed 
innuendoes, she continued bringing over little gifts of 
her cooking or baking, choosing to ignore Josiah’s rude- 
ness, and using as an excuse, that she had made more 
of this or that than she could use, and “someone might 
as well eat it.” With a shrewd eye, she saw that Made- 
line was gradually transforming the hopeless-looking 
house, and with a secret view to possible future develop- 
ments, working on the theory that “dripping water 
wears the hardest stone,” she prompted the girl on, un- 
til, as two or three years passed by, the latter had spent 
almost all of her precious ninety-one dollars on improve- 
ments of various kinds. 


The fallen gate outside, and the loose pickets had 
been repaired and painted; likewise the blinds on the 
windows. A new kitchen linoleum had been purchased 
at a local sale “for almost a song,” or so the widow 
considered it. She had also prompted the purchase of 
pretty cretonne drapes for the various windows, and 
herself made them on Josiah’s sewing machine. Then, 
Madeline had a passion for chickens, and with Mrs. 
Cummings’ advice, she had purchased thirty leghorn 
chicks; also with the widow’s help, had transformed 
one of the outbuildings into a chicken house. The chicks 
were thriving, thanks to Madeline’s study of instruction 
books from the feed companies, and were growing up 
into healthy hens. She had tried spading up a plot of 
ground too for a kitchen garden, and with a little egg- 
ing on from the widow, Josiah helped. 


“Josiah,” she said, in an aside to her crusty friend, 
“I tell you, your niece is a wonderful person, and you 
ought to help her all you can. She is going to make 
something of this place. You'll see.” Meantime, her 
eyes glistened as she surveyed everything, and herself 
lent a helping hand in all of Madeline’s projects. Josiah 
couldn’t hold out on her forever; if she kept on being 
kind and devoted, in spite of his treatment of her, she 
figured, he must capitulate sooner or later. And then— 
what a fine big house she would have! She neglected 
her own, except for ordinary inside cleaning, thinking 
it would be useless to spend a lot of money on such a 


tiny house, when she would probably be selling it be- 
fore long. 

Josiah, grumbling a great deal, permitted himself to 
be persuaded inte spading up the vegetable plot for 
Madeline, and grumbled some more when she asked for 
more of her money to buy seeds with. Indeed, he had 
to make many trips down to his “cellar bank” these 
days, getting money for her. He did not object as long 
as she wanted to purchase something with which to 
improve his house, but still, it irked him to take so 
many dollars off his pile, for he had counted upon keep- 
ing her money for a long time. The widow egged 
Madeline on to purchasing paint for the outside of the 
house too, and she and the girl painted the entire first 
story, while Josiah was pressed into service to climb the 
high ladder and paint the upper parts. 

“Now,” she said to him, when the job was fiinished, 
“you wouldn’t know the old house, would you?” She 
was proud of her shrewdness. But Josiah replied in 
his characteristic manner. 

“Bah, you women are never satisfied. Next you'll 
want me to put in an electric refrigerator, washer, and 
sewing machine, get the house wired, and have the 
grounds landscaped, with a lawn swing, fountain and 
all, eh? I’ve lived in this house for so many years 
without any fuss and furbelows; why should I begin 
puttin’ on style now?” The widow sidled up to him. 

“Ah now, Josiah, you know you’ve just left every- 
thing run to seed ever since your Mamma died. You 
really need a woman about. And do you know, you 
don’t look your age at all. I think you realize you’ve 
always had some looks, don’t you?” 

He gave her a penetrating look, jammed his hat 
harder on his head, and walked away, growling and 
grumbling unintelligible things. 

“Don’t run away,” she cried, following him. “Don’t 
tell me you don’t like to hear nice things about your- 
self. My, but you’re bashful!” And she simpered and 
wagged her head, trying to rouse him out of himself. 

“Say, ain’t you got nothin’ to do over to your house?” 
he finally asked. “’Pears to me you spend a powerful 
lot o’ time around here. Your house must look a sight!” 
He felt he must make drastic methods to rid himself of 
her. 

“Now listen here, Josiah, I won’t have you slurrin’ 
my housekeepin’. You know that nobody in this town 
ain’t no neater than I am. I’m just takin’ a kindly 
interest in your niece and your house, that was nigh 
to fallin’ to pieces for want of paint and repairs.” 
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“Well, it was good enough for me. I ain’t goin’ to 
live so many more years, and it’s only a waste of good 
money.” 

“It’s not!” she reiterated. “Your niece will inherit 
after you, won’t she? And what if you get married?” 

“Married! Who said I was goin’ to get married? 
And who would I marry anyway? I don’t need nobody 
now. Madeline’ll take care of everything for me.” 

“Oh, but Madeline won’t stay with you forever. She’ll 
up and get married herself some day, and then who’ll 
take care of you?” 

“Don’t worry. I most probably won’t live that long.” 
And he climbed up a ladder to the second floor of the 
barn, which was once a hayloft. The widow, tossing 
her head, and not a little chagrinned, flounced out of 
Josiah’s yard, nor did she reply to a question that 
Madeline put to her as she passed. The girl watched 
her, wondering what had happened. The widow did 
not show up for several days; it took her that long 
to get over her disappointment. But after that time, 
she revived, and determined to return to the onslaught. 
She was not one to be easily discouraged. It was not 
long before she was cocking her “weather eye” about 
Josiah’s house again, and thinking up things to be ren- 
ovated. The walls and ceilings of the entire house 
were in bad shape, and she determined that these must 
be fixed up. So she collaborated with Madeline about 
buying some wall paper. 

“You and I can paste it up ourselves. I’ve done more 
than one room in my house, and I know just exactly 
how to do it. The paste won’t cost much, and we can 
get some pretty paper that’s cheap too. Mr. Moser, 
down at the general store is got a lot of old paper that 
he had for years—real pretty too. He was telling me 
that he would sell it cheap to sombody who wanted it. 
He wants to get rid of it and buy some of the new de- 
signs. But as his money is tied up in it, he can’t get 
nothing new in until he sells the old. What do you 
say?” 

Madeline was willing, so she approached her uncle 
once again for money. He was not in a pleasant mood. 

“What’s she put into your head this time?” he 
asked croosly. 

“She thinks we ought to paper some of the rooms. 
We can do it ourselves, and Mr. Moser has a lot of 
cheap paper.” 

“Why don’t she do her own house? Besides, I ain’t 
so sure there’s any more of yer money left. You'll have 
to wait until I go to bank to-morrow and find out.” 

That night after Madeline had gone up to her room, 
Josiah waited a bit, as was his custom, and then, taking 
the kerosene lamp down the cellar, he brought up the 
crock full of money. Not that he was averse to count- 
ing and gloating over it every now and then, that was 
the only pleasure he knew. Having removed the water- 
proof covering, he picked up a rather grimy, wrinkled 
Piece of paper, and began to study it, counting the 
figures upon it again and again, and marking some- 
thing down with a two-inch stub of a pencil. Nodding 
his head and compressing his lips, he proceeded to lay 
out all the piles of bills in the nicest order upon the 
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table, fingering them lovingly, studying the slips on the 
top of each pile, which told the amount in each. Having 
laid out all the currency, and the wrapped piles of coins, 
which were all carefully marked, he proceeded to count 
out $4.86, which, according to the wrinkled piece of 
paper, was all that was due Madeline out of her nine- 
ty-one dollars. 

“T’ll give her all of it, and tell her that’s the last, so 
she won’t bother me any more,” he muttered to himself. 
Meanwhile, upstairs, Madeline, having prepared herself 
for bed, looked about for her Bible, out of which she 
read for fifteen minutes every night before retiring. 
But look as she might, she could not find it in her room. 
So, throwing on a faded dressing gown, which had been 
her mother’s, she went softly down the stairs in her 
bare feet to look for it. Josiah, engrossed in his money, 
did not hear her. She came to the kitchen door, and 
stood there a moment, not noticing what was on the 
table, since her uncle sat with his back to. her. 

“Uncle, have you seen my Bible anywhere?” she 
suddenly asked. Josiah, startled out of his wits, jumped 
so violently that he knocked down two of the rolls of 
coins, which, upon hitting the. floor, tore their wrapping 
and rolled about in every direction. “Why—why, Un- 
cle!” cried Madeline, her eyes dilated, her hands up- 
raised at sight of so much money. Afraid she might 
see his hoard, he quickly turned up the corner of the 
tablecloth over it, but Madeline had seen, and in a 
flash, she knew her uncle for what he really was. In- 
stead of a poor man who found it necessary to econ- 
omize in everything, who was not only saving, but nig- 
gardly and a miser, here lay evidence that he was rich 
beyond all imagining. But she quickly recovered her- 
self. 

“Here; let me help you pick those up, Uncle,” she 
cried, as Josiah scrambled to his knees and tried to pick 
up all the scattered coins. 

“What do you want down here, eh?” he cried, sud- 
denly angry. “Spying on me, huh? You young rascal, 
I’ve a mind to run you out of my house! How dare you 
creep up on me like that?” 

“Why, Uncle, I came down to look for my Bible. I 
had no idea—” 

“No, you had no idea. Left your Bible down here on 
purpose so you could see what the old man is doing, 
eh?” 

“Uncle, I hope you don’t think I am lying. I honestly 
didn’t come down to see what you were doing. That is 
none of my business. Here is the money.” He grabbed 
it roughly from her hand. 

“Go on upstairs!” he cried wrathfully. “And keep 
your mouth shut about this; this ain’t my money. I’m 
countin’ it for Abner Moseley, the lawyer, who has to 
pay it out on an estate. Now get on upstairs, and don’t 
ever tell a livin’ soul what you seen!” Rising to his feet, 
he hustled her out of the room by the shoulders, and 
Madeline, frightened, ran all the way up the stairs 
and did not stop until she was safe in her room, the 
door of which she bolted. Kneeling down, she said her 
prayers and went to bed, still trembling a little. She 
had never seen her uncle in that mood before, and she 
was uncertain what his temper would be on the morrow. 
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Next morning as she was getting breakfast, he came 
in, gruff and silent as usual, and waited for her to 
bring his cereal. Afterwards he went out and did not 
return until noon. After the noon meal, which was as 
silent as breakfast, Josiah reached down into his trou- 
ser pocket and brought out four dollar bills and some 
change. 

“Here’s the last of yer money,” he told her, pushing 
it toward her. “And here’s the paper what shows how 
much I gave ye. There ’tis; the whole $91.00 with this 
$4.86.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle. I am going down to Moser’s 
with Mrs. Cummings, and we are going to pick out 
some pretty paper for the parlor. I only wish I had 
more money; I would like to fix up the whole house 
for you.” Josiah arose and reached for his hat. 

“Yeh, but don’t go tellin’ folks I made ye do it. Ye 
spent yer money of yer own free will. I didn’t tell ye 
to do it, understand.” 

“Why no, of course not, Uncle. I would never say 
that. It gave me pleasure to do it for you.” 

“Hm,” grunted Josiah, going out the door. After 
he had gone, Madeline washed the dishes and put the 
kitchen to rights; then, taking off her apron, she ran 
over to Mrs. Cummings’ and showed her the money. 

“It’s the last, Uncle said. Do you think we can buy 
anything worth while with it?” asked the girl. 

“Mmmm, let me see. $4.86 won’t buy much, but we 
can go down and see. Perhaps Mr. Moser will make 
us a special bargain if we tell him just how much we 
want to spend.” 

“Yes; then let us go.” So they went down to the 
store, and looked over various kinds of old and yellowed 
papers, some of which had been in stock for nearly ten 
years. Most of the designs were loud and garish, after 
the patterns of cheap paper at that era, but they select- 
ed one with a small figure which seemed the best in the 
lot. 

“It won’t matter if it is yellowed,” said the widow. 
“It will give the appearance of a cream background. 
How much will you let us have this for, Mr. Moser? 
We have just $4.86 to spend, and we must buy paste 
with it too.” 

“Wall,” drawled the proprietor, with a distinct nasal 
twang, “I don’t know but I can let you have the entire 
lot at that price, with the paste thrown in. Enough to 
do two rooms, ceilin’ and all. How’s that for a bar- 
gain?” The widow raised her eyebrows politely. 

“That sounds very good indeed. Only, Madeline, do 
you think you would want two rooms alike?” 

“TI think it would be all right, don’t you? It will be 
better than the faded paper that is on now.” 

“That’s the largest lot I have of cheap paper,” re- 
marked the proprietor. “The rest is not enough of one 
design to cover a room. The next price is 20¢ a roll.” 

“Well, we’ll take this. Send it down to us as soon 
as you can.” 

The purchase made, the two went home to prepare 
the room for the papering. On the way they met a 
friend of Mrs. Cummings, and stopped to chat a mo- 
ment, 
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“Oh, did you hear about Johnny Pine’s mother?” 
asked the woman. “No; what is it?” 

“She’s down with the pneumony or somethin’, 
Caught it from washin’ for people.” 

“Is that so?” asked the widow without much interest. 
“Well, it wouldn’t be much lost if she did die. Nothin’ 
but riffraff anyhow.” 

“Yas, that’s what I always say. I won’t let my boys 
play with that Pine boy. A person has to be careful, 
you know.” 

“TI don’t blame you,” replied Mrs. Cummings super- 
ciliously. 

“You two are getting to be quite good friends, aren’t 
you?” further queried the curious neighbor, changing 
the subject. 

“Oh, yes; I help Madeline quite a lot. She’s such 
an enterprising child, and it’s so much for young 
shoulders to bear, you know.” 

“It’s very nice of you to do it,” continued the neigh- 
bor, thinking to herself that everybody knew just why 
she was doing it. 

“Well, we must be going,” said the widow, and the 
two walked off. The paper and paste were delivered, 
and they worked hard for two weeks before they had 
the parlor finished. Then they began the dining room, 
but alas, just as they started the last wall, the paper 
gave out, and Mr. Moser had no more of the same de- 
sign. But he did have another design that almost 
matched, if the money were forthcoming. 

“Ask your uncle for the amount, so we can finish the 
room,” prompted the widow, and Madeline did. 

“Nuthin!” was Josiah’s reply. “I never told you 
to do it. Not a cent will you get outa me!” So the 
widow advanced the price, feeling she would get it 
back some day. She was “casting her bread upon the 
waters.” 

(To be continued) 


The Halloween Party 


Of course, when giving a Hallowe’en Party, one 
wants all the old time-honored games, and yet, intro- 
duce a new and interesting note—something different. 
First of all, however, let us not forget that this year 
Hallowe’en falls on a Friday, which is, besides, the vigil 
of All Saints, and a strict fast day, so parties are taboo, 
unless one wants to give an eatless party for those over 
twenty-one and provide food for those under, which 
would not work at all. Besides, one cannot serve meat, 
and many Catholics do not consider it a nice day on 
which to give a party, because our Lord died on that 
day. But there is nothing to prevent Hallowe’en being 
celebrated the night before—that is, on Thursday eve 
ning. 

We will begin with the invitations: They may read 
thus, inserting the name of the street on the dotted 
line: 


, | Eee Street, on the stroke of eight, 
The witches, ghouls, and goblins meet; 
There’s plenty clothes for all to wear, 

And goblin soup for all to eat. 























0. 7 November, 1930 

er?” Beneath, one may sign one’s own name and give full 
address. As the guests arrive, have the entrance hall 

hin’, dark, and as the door opens, someone with a slightly 
wet rubber globe on his hand, shakes hands with each, 

rest. uttering an unearthly growl. This person may be 

thin’ draped all in black and stand behind the door, to be 
invisible, or in white, to represent a ghost. 

boys The house, of course, should be decorated with the 

-eful, usual Hallowe’en symbols and colors, to which may be 
added autumn leaves, corn stalks, pumpkins with lights 

uper- within, etc. 

In the fireplace, if there are no logs, place an electric 
ren’t light, and crumple some orange and red crepe paper 
nging loosely over it, to represent a fire. From the edge of 

the vent in the flue, suspend a large preserving kettle 
such by a hook and chain, (or a piece of rope) and in this 
young may be placed the games or favors for the evening, 
separating each layer with paper. 
1eigh- Have plenty of orange and black crepe paper on hand, 
t why and when all have assembled, give to the ladies needles 
and thread, and let them fashion costumes for all 
d the present, each person signifying what he or she would 
vered, like to represent. When costumes are ready, give a 
y had false face to each. There will be many mix-ups as to 
room, identity after all are finished. 
paper The kettle may contain a red apple for each guest 
me de- too, and before eating, each must bite eyes, nose, and 
almost mouth in the apple and make an imitation jack-o-lan- 
tern. If desired, wooden skewers may be given out to 
ish the stick into the apples, and all may adjourn to the kitchen, 
where the apples are dipped into a pan of candy, 
ld you brought to the hard-ball stage. Fortunes may be made 
So the out on separate slips of paper the day before, in which 
get it certain clever references are made to each person. 
yon the These are written with a new pen point dipped in milk. 
Each person’s name’ may then be pinned on so as not 
to be mixed, and when giving out, quickly remove each 
name, so the guests will not see what is on the slip. 
Then obtain some soot and put in a powder box or other 
small box, with a lid, so as to further mystify the 
y, one guests. When each has his slip, take a small piece of 
cloth, dip into the soot, and rub on the milk-written 
“ “a fortunes. The writing will then appear clear and black. 
ifferen Refreshments may include orangeade, and Hallowe’en 
“ val cake, made in layers of orange and chocolate, with 
ar orange icing and chocolate trimming. Little orange 
e taboo, crepe paper baskets may contain black licorice “nigger- 
my oa heads” or other black candy, and be tied at the handle 
’ weal with black and orange baby ribbon. The clever hostess 
ae a will think of many other interesting things for her 
on that party. 
my al Helping the Dead 
° Who of us have not laid away a dear one, parted with 
nay read one who had grown into our very hearts and seemed a 
e dotted part of us, whose absence we will always notice? The 
room may have been piled high with sprays 
ight, and wreaths and floral crosses, and a most luxurious 





casket provided for the dear one, but do all these things 
help his soul? While the body is decked out beautifully, 
and seems reposing sweetly on a satin pillow, and the 
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flowers are so numerous that their perfume is over- 
powering and there is scarce room for them on the ceme- 
tery lot, the soul is perhaps suffering dire torment in 
Purgatory, paying its debts alone, in the darkness, un- 
able to help itself, weeping bitter tears of loneliness and 
penitence. What if all those expensive floral offerings 
had been converted into Masses, pouring balm and con- 
solation onto that bitterly suffering soul? What if all 
the tears and lamentations were turned into prayers— 
indulgenced prayers and many, many rosaries, said 
faithfully and assiduously for the loved one? Would 
not that be the very best way of showing our love? 

The souls in Purgatory suffer so intensely that one 
hour seems a year, and even the wait between its death 
and the Requiem Mass sung at the funeral must seem 
an eternity. St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that mercy 
shown to the faithful departed is more pleasing to God 
than if shown to the living, and St. Francis de Sales 
avers that “this one act of mercy toward the poor souls 
comprises the thirteen others, both the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” St. Mary Magdalen de 
Pazzi, who in spirit beheld these sufferings, says that 
all the torments and tortures of the martyrs, and the 
most intense fire on earth, are like a pleasure garden 
compared to what is being suffered in Purgatory. 

Because God loves the souls in Purgatory so much, 
and because their sufferings are so dreadful, He be- 
stows special graces on those who come to their assist- 
ance. For that reason, the holy souls are able to obtain 
from our Lord many favors which are not so easily ob- 
tainable as in other ways. 


Your Yard in Autumn 


As the “meadows grow brown and sear,” back yards 
begin to have the same appearance in November, unless 
the weather remains unusually warm, and there is 
plenty of rain. But as a rule, Hallowe’en night is 
pretty crisp, and the “frost shines on the pumpkin,” 
and brave chrysanthemums are covered with blossoms 
looking up fearlessly at the cold, unsympathetic moon, 
as though it were the balmiest of summer nights. 

The thing to do in autumn, before the days get too 
cold, is to get the yard ready for the following spring. 
On all warm, sunny days it is a good plan to come 
out with knife and basket and get out all the crab grass 
and water grass and other unwelcome encroachers. 
Then good blue grass seed is mixed with black earth, 
and sprinkled over the empty spots, and tamped down. 
Some folks like to put a layer of fertilizer all over the 
lawn during the winter, letting the snows and winter 
rains seep down to the roots, bringing with them the 
much-needed enriching juices. 

If your summer bulbs have not yet been taken up, 
now is the time to do it, before the freezing weather sets 
in—the gladiolus, dahlias, cannas, etc. Shrubs that 
have ceased flowering late, and have become too pro- 
fuse, may now safely be cut back. Next spring will be 
too late; for the new buds for next year will be form- 
ing in the stems, and springtime cutting would mean 
lopping off these buds, and no flowers for that year. 
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Shrubs that flower only in spring, and that have not 
been cut when flowering ceased, should not be touched 
now, as the new buds for next spring have most prob- 
ably begun to form already. 

Rose bushes should be attended to too; old leaves 
and manure and straw should be placed thickly about 
the roots, and straw placed upright about the branches; 
then tie sacking about them. They are then safe from 
zero weather. All withered flowering plants should be 
cleared out, and geraniums taken in. Then, in spring, 
their will not be much to do. 


Household Hints 


Do not eat when tired; if possible, lie down and 
take a half-hour nap, and you will feel much refreshed 
and have a better appetite. 

A double handful of salt in the macaroni or spaghetti 
water will give just the right seasoning. 

Soaking clothes too long makes them gray and ugly. 
A half hour with a good flaked or powdered soap should 
be sufficient. Colored clothes should never be soaked 
more than a half hour. Colored clothing that is not 
fast color should be washed quickly in almost hot suds; 
this helps to set the color better than anything else. 
They should not be soaked. 

Badly splintered floors can be sanded by an electric 
machine for a very reasonable price. Then apply stain, 
varnish, and wax and your soft wood floors will re- 
semble hardwood and be lovely and smooth. 

Use little or no water on hardwood floors; clean 
with naphtha, and rub only such spots with water as 
are not soluble in naphtha. 


Recipes 


If you do not know what to make for the kiddies’ 
Friday luncheon, try lining custard cups with boiled 
rice and breaking an egg in each. Sprinkle with salt 
and place in oven for ten minutes in a pan of hot water. 
Or place hot boiled rice in greased pound baking powder 
cans and allow to remain over night. For lunch, slice 
and fry, serving with jelly. Canned cherries, pine- 
apple, or peaches may also be served poured over the 
slices. 

LETTUCE, RADISH, AND PEPPER SALAD: Wash and 
shred finely, tender inner leaves of lettuce into a bowl; 
add washed and sliced red radishes and some green and 
red sweet peppers, cut into narrow round rings, without 
breaking their shape. Sprinkle with thick French dress- 
ing, just enough to moisten well, but not enough to wilt 
the lettuce. Serve as quickly as possible after dressing 
has been added. If more seasoning is liked, a teaspoon 
each of salt, sugar, and vinegar may be added. 





Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 322) 


Europe. Then in 1920 the Abbey was restored again. 
The news item states further that Duke Thurn-and- 
Taxis, father of the newly-ordained, presented the 
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monastery and its estates to the monks when his son 
entered the Order in September, 1927. This evidently 
means when the young monk was solemnly professed, 
for he made his triennial vows on Sept. 18, 1924. Pre. 
vious to this the monks were only tenants of the prop- 
erty, which had been taken from its rightful owners 
more than a century before. 


—The German version of Calderon’s masterpiece, 
“El Gran Teatro de Mundo,” a mystery play, was giy- 
en twice a week during the summer in the spacious 
court before the abbey church at Einsiedeln, Switzer- 
land. This play is said to have produced the effect of a 
mission in the hearts of many who witnessed it, for a 
number of general confessions resulted from each per- 
formance. 


The Art of Hospitality 
(Continued from page 318) 


official, yet never sentimental. It must not en- 
courage the claiming as a right what is granted 
as a gift, yet must afford no excuse for servility, 
It must provide for the body yet not forget the 
soul. Man does not live by bread alone but by 
the divine condescension which makes one hum- 
ble and at the same time begets self-respect. 
How can ordinary humanity steer its course 
aright where so many possibilities of error ex- 
ist? 

The perfect art of hospitality, I repeat, is 
God-taught. It is possessed neither by your 
jovial friend, your patronizing benefactor, your 
social reformer, nor your well-intentioned phi- 
lanthropist unless they have been in His school. 
The monks taught mankind many things but 
not the least of them was the art of welcoming 
the homeless stranger, the impecunious tramp, 
and the world-weary sinner. 


Excavators in Babylon 
MARIE SHIELDS HALVEY 


Thy Word, O God! was not enough for men— 
The Bible was winter’s tale—no more; 

A tale that grew in wonder and amaze 

As men repeated this fantastic lore. 


Yet while they scoffed; while science, mocking Thee, 
Evolved a world that grew without Thy Hand, 
The proof of all Thy story sighed and sealed, 

Lay buried ’neath Chaldea’s shifting sand. 


If we are in earnest about our soul’s salvation we 
will be in earnest about our Communions. 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


Conducted by HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 





























Dr. H.—“Good Morning! We got into a great dis- 
course at our last meeting. I think it would be well 
for us to take up something lighter this time.” 

Mrs. Klein—“Oh, we enjoyed that meeting very 
much, but I was wanting all the time to ask you about 
something. It was about that town of Gheel and the 
way they take care of the insane there.” 

Dr. H.—“I would be very glad to tell you anything 
I know about that place and some time I hope to visit 


it. It is a colony for the insane in Belgium, the like. 


of which there is not anywhere else on the earth. It is 
so old that its early history is clouded in myth and 
legend, but from the thirteenth century we have some 
written account of it. Perhaps the reason for so many 
people talking about it at present is that medical 
science recognizes it as a very excellent place for the 
recovery of those who have mental trouble, or as we say, 
‘out of their minds.’ 

“The attraction seems to have been an Irish saint 
named Dympna who is the patroness of an old church 
in that little town and who from time immemorial has 
been invoked by those suffering from mental trouble. 
The afflicted ones come there, or are brought there by 
friends, to pray for recovery. There is no institution, 
no confinement, no restriction of any kind. They are 
taken into the houses of the inhabitants as one of the 
family. They assist with the daily tasks about the 
house, and go and come as they please. They are 
watched without knowing it, for the eyes of everyone in 
the little town is on them, kindly and protectingly. 


“Many recover in that simple, quiet atmosphere, un- 
der the consoling shadows of the old church, and through 
the intercession of their beloved St. Dympna. Some 
never leave the town but take up their abode with the 
family that has befriended them, and spend their lives 
there in peace and holiness. 


“In recent years the government has thought it wise 
to enter into this work, not for the purpose of restrain- 
ing it, but to sift out unsuitable cases. There is now a 
sort of insttiution where the afflicted go for the first 
period and from which they disperse to the families of 
the town as formerly, but any cases of a violent or 
dangerous nature are sent away.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, I never heard of such a thing. I 
wouldn’t like to live in that town. Don’t they kill each 
other with butcher knives and everything, and murder 
the people.” 

Dr. H—“They do not. This thing has been going 
on from perhaps the sixth or the seventh century just 
as it is to-day, and now the medical profession is in ad- 
miration of the work that is‘done there so simply and 
also so economically. 

Mrs. Carey.—“Who was this St. Dympna anyway, 
and how did she come to start such a place?” 

Dr. H—“It is not very easy to give the details about 





a person that lived fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
ago. The great war is over about twelve years and we 
thought we would never forget it. How many of you 
could name the young men from your own county who 
lost their lives in France. We forget easily, but this 
place has been in existence through the centuries, so we 
know there was someone who started it. She is said to 
have been a young girl, maybe a convert of St. Pat- 
rick’s, who was martyred after she had fled to Gheel. 

“You will find perhaps all that is authentically known 
about her in the Catholic Encyclopedia.” 

Mr. R.—“The Catholic what?” 

Dr. H.—“The Catholic Encyclopedia. It is a book of 
information on Catholic subjects.” 

Mr. R.—“I wonder what a book Jike that might 
cost.” 

Dr. H.—“I don’t know. There are about fifteen vol- 
umes and it can be gotten I think for about $100.00.” 

Mr. R.—“Now, now you’re gone out of your mind 
altogether. Sure, no one in their right senses would 
give $100.00 for any kind of a book—if it was some- 
thing to put on the land or to feed to the cows to make 
them give more milk—but a book!’ ’ 

Dr. H.—“That is not so much to put in a book that 
is really a whole library of important information, 
especially if you have children going to school and 
young people growing up in the house, but as a matter 
of fact the Encyclopedia is usually bought by subscrip- 
tion by the parish or some society, and placed in the 
public library where everyone can get it or perhaps in 
the priest’s house where there is no library in the com- 
munity. ; 

Mr. R.—“I suppose if you got it that way it would 
not cost more than a dollar or so, and then you would 
not have to be looking at it round the house from morn- 
ing till night. That would be a good book for Annie 
and Willie to have. They might be able to find out 
the things they do be asking me about. Things that 
neither the mother nor myself ever heard about. There 
is one thing, I’ll never feel so afraid of crazy people 
again.” 

Mrs. Carey.—“I never was afraid of them. There 
is a neighbor of ours and she goes crazy every little 
while and when she feels the spells coming on her she 
goes back to the asylum herself, and the doctors are very 
good to her. When she gets over her spell they will 
often send an auto home with her.” 

Mr. R.—“‘Well, that beats all. I never heard of 
doctors in an insane asylum being good to anybody.” 





O Jesus, 

Comfort my poor soul distressed, 
Come and dwell within my breast. 
My Savior, Jesus, come to me; 
With all my heart I long for Thee! 
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MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives full Instruction on Family Life 
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It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on disease of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
— and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 

amily. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulation! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


Order from 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 
St. Meinrad Indiana 
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Every Housewife Will Welcome 
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Cook Book 
































A 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 
* * * * * 


Contains about 3000 hints and recipes, old 
favorites and new 
ok a a + * 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


~ * * * + 
Bound in a white, washable cover 








Sent to any address for only ONE DOLLAR. Address all requests to 


MOLLY GAVIN 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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THE MEDAL 


of 


SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Many persons at times think within themselves: 
“I wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that 
heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 
with a religious order. They can share in its 
fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 
a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- 
pact on this same page. 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict founded his Order in the ycar 
529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 
ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 
filial obedience. Pray for the spread of this good 
influence. Better still, become a Son or a Daugh- 
ter of Saint Benedict. 





TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES: 





A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE 
MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 


TINE LIFE 


ane Benedictine aim 
is: TOTAL OBLA- 
TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 








A NOU, SO SOUS SO SO 
XXX XX OSX XOX OO SOE SOE: 


Jni This oblation begins 
a Htaly | BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE | with a vowed, life-long 
Switzerland France IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- —— yt 4 
Bavaria Spain FORMED IN THE ORDER. and self-will. It grows 
, , perfect: 
cman ae 1. Primarily, through 
England Austria the “Opus Dei,” the 
weed mn . THE TERMS THE RETURNS Work of God, by. which 
en raz’ The terms are sim- The advantages are is meant the daily sol: 
Portugal Canada a ou do only two great. In return for through ‘the Sacred 
Philippines Africa 1, Wear the Medal of Your faithful wearing Liturgy: chiefly the 
Z : Saint Benedict. of the Medal of Saint Mass and the Divine 
Australia Chile > Pray for the exten- Benedict and the pray- Office. Rom go 
: sion of the Benedic- er for the extension of S@YS ™ his ho ‘ 
Luxembourg China oman Do rant his Order, you share in — — on i 
Argentina Korea (How much shall you aj] the good works per- Go i” to the Work o 
é pray? You are free to ¢5:med by the Sons od. . 
Palestine Poland choose for yourself. We ~ d Dau “A » af talen 2. Secondarily, 
Czechoslovakai Hungary ‘ussest that you daily se i ny a On ~ag through the obedient 
say the best prayer, the renee P performance of any 
Bahama Islands Mexico one composed by Our ent time there are worthy work that the 


Island of Trinidad 


Lord, the Our Father 
only once.) 


about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 


Be eR OR aK Be a ORE OF 





WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. 
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HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
BENEDICT 


Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Prayer Books and Religious Articles 


German and English 


The Grail Manual 


Vest Pocket Prayer Book 





This is a very handsome vest- 
pocket manual, of black imitation 
leather, containing the most neces- 
sary prayers and the Epistles and 
Gospels. Size 2% x 4% inches. 
Round corners, red under gold 
edges, flexible cover. Each book is 
stamped with a religious emblem, a 


German Prayer Books 


Various German Pray- 
er Books may be had in 
both large and small type. 


Postpaid 50c to $1.00 


A Very Fine Book. 


This prayerbook contains a se- 
lection of Prayers, compiled from 
approved sources by a Priest of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. Size 4% 
x 3 inches, 242 pages. Morocco, 
gold rolled, red under gold edges. 





cross, I. H. S. ete. Postpaid 50¢. 


My Prayer Book 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 702 pages, size 55/8 x 
4 inches. This is not only an excellent prayer- 
book supplied with all the usual and necessary 
prayers, in brief, forcible and pointed language, 
or in the language of the liturgy, it not only calls 
attention to the various devotions and directions, 
but it offers counsels and reflections, drawn in a 
wholly and fresh and original manner from the 
most varied sources. Round Corners, red edges 
$1.85 Postpaid. 


Postpaid $1.50. 


Hail Holy Queen 


This new prayer book was composed especially 
for Catholic women. It contains practical coun- 
sels and maxims; a rule of life; morning and 
evening prayers; little office of the B. V. M.; 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament, and various 
saints; prayers of petition and thanksgiving, 
and the new feature of a SUNDAY MISSAL. 

Prices according to bindings. $2.50, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00, $6.00. 





Genuine Coco Rosary 


This is a plain coco bead rosary, 
16 inches long with heavy nickel 
crucifix. All in all it is a neat and 
attractive rosary made for service 
and prayer, not for style and show. 
Each rosary comes in a leather 
pocket case. For convenience to 
our customer we shall bless same 
if desired with the Brigittine, 
Apostolic, the Crosier and Domini- 
can indulgences. Each 50¢ post- 


able 


The ever popular med- 
al of St. Benedict may The 
now be had in Cross form. 
It is made of non-tarnish- 
oxidized 
Many plenary and par- 
tial indulgences may be 
gained by habitually 
wearing it. 

Blessed before sending 


Postpaid 15c each 


Statues 


statue is a composition 
statue, very substantial, and of a 
creamish color. It may be had in 
the subjects of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, the Sacred Heart of Mary 
or the Mother of Grace, your 
choice. It is guaranteed not to 
break in transit. So do not hesi- 
tate in making this your selection. 
Any broken statue will be replaced. 
Each Postpaid 65¢. 


silver. 





paid. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. 


St. Meinrad, 


ar Indiana 
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